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CHAPTER I. 


Th E viſit of the Ludford family to Sir 
Edward and Lady Newenden that even- 
ing, had been principally at the defire of 
Mr. Rupert and Miſs Clarinthia, who flat- 
tered themſelves that they might be in- 
cluded in the party to Lord Danesforte's, 
Mrs. Ludford, while ſhe affected to de- 
ſpiſe every thing but the ſubſtantial com- 
forts of riches, was yet very ſolicitous to 

Vor. III. B be 


be noticed by ,* people ef quality; and 
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was never ſo well pleafed as when ſhe com- 
pared that affluence acquired by trade, to 


the more brilliant but frequently ill ſup- 


ported ſplendor of ſuch of the nobility as 
believed themſelves obliged to make an 
appearance more equal to their rank than 
to their fortune. Every opportunity 
therefore of making this compariſon ſhe 
eagerly ſeized ; and when they afforded at 
once gratification to her pride, and occa- 
ſion to diſplay the talents of her ſon, 
every thing was abtained that could make 
her eager for the party. 

With avidity ſhe engaged with beß lan 
and daughter in the project, of going to 
Danesforte ; ; where Mr. Rupert was to 
write for the theatre, and Miſs Clarinthia to 
take a part : So had they arranged it an 
their imagination; and infinite Was their 
mortification neither to meet Lord Danes- 
forte or to hear any thing of the intended 
partys but to be received, if not with 
coldneſs, at leaſt without any pleaſure ; 

and 
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and to obſerve throughout the houſe ſymp- 
toms of confafion, which while it diſap- 
pointed their r pe 1 their 
W 6 ; 

During their journey home they made 
various conjectures on the cauſe of Ethe- 
linde's' journey to London. © Tis ſome 
affairs 1 ſuppoſe of her father's,” faid Mifs 
Ludford. We all know how terribly 
embarraſſed he is. Poor dear ee _ 
is much to be pitted.” 

„ Pitied, for what?” cried the Ader 
lady. I dare ſay ſhe would be much 
affronted at being pitied. She thinks 


herſelf rather an object of envy, I fup- 


poſe: and as to this journey, 1 dare ſay 
it happens becauſe Lady Newenden has 
found out ar laſt that every body —_ of 
her and Sir Edward.” 

Indeed, mama, I am convince! diat 


was mere ſcandal; befides it looks, 1 
think, more like a wedding than any 
thing elſe. I am ſure that Mr. Montgo- 
mery is a hover.“ 


2 % Perhaps 


\ 
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de Perhaps he may. He has nothing, 

I ſuppoſe; moſt likely ſome dependant 
on Sir Edward. *Twill be convenient 
enough to have Miſs Cheſterville mar- 
ried.” There are ways great people have 
of "ſettling matters very commodiouſly; 
and Cheſterville will be glad to get his 
daughter off, that he may have nothing 
to Interrupt him at his beloved —_ 
1 

4 Dear ma'am,” exclaimed thi gentle 
Clarinthia, I declare 1 do not believe 
any harm of Ethelinde ; and I underſtand 
that Mr. Montgomery is a man of 
family.” 

«© Of family!“ anſwered her thotkier ; : 
and what good does family do? Cheſ- 
terville was a man of family too; and 
my ſiſter Ethy never conſidered that 
his family would not ſapport her and 
her children. I am ſure ſhe made a 
bad hiſtory of it with her honorable con- 
nections; and ] dare ſay her daughter will 
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do the ſame or worſe, for like her ſhe ſets 
up for a beauty. 

„The girl is certainly handſome,” 
ſaid young Ludford, conceitedly ; “but 
in my mind, that is all. *Tis a pretty 
inanimate creature; I have tried to make 
ſomething of her, but ſhe ſeems totally 
to. wn, deficient in ſpirit, . Auicern: 
ment,” 

„The world ſuppoſes,” faid Mr. Em- | 
merſley, that Sir Edward has been 
more ſucceſsful, Ludford; and if that 
is really the caſe, her ptedilection in his 
favour muſt * excuſe her . blindneſs to 
mw 

i: Qb1:.1 fergive her from my ſoul,” 
replied. Mr. Rupert. I never think 
your fine miſſes worth much trouble, 
nor ſhould I have [thrown away a thought 
on this, had not ſhe had the reputa- 
tion of. an underſtanding in a ſuperior 
ſtyle.“ 1 

„ I. wonder how me bet ſuch a 
W ſaid Mrs. Ludford. 

5 B 3 « Why 
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Why by | being puffed by Sir Er 
ward,” replied her fon, «tobe! ſure; he 
is reckoned a man of ſenſe and reading, 
and His word was taken for that of his 
great favourite. Tis nothing but puffing 
that gives people character. Then the 
girl is handſome; and a very, very fmall 
ſhare of wit will make a pretty woman 
in faſhion.” 

And 1 ſuppoſe a fulhtonable- care- 
leſmeſs of her reputation too is one rea- 
ſon for her fame; for my part I ſhould, 
as the is related to me, be much better 
pleaſed if the was either leſs talked of, 
or talked of more to her advantage.“ 

While this party was indulging their 

ſpleen on the ſubject of poor Ethelinde, 
Mr. Maltravers was labouring to adjuſt 
matters between Sir Edward and Lord 
Danesforte, the former of whom vas very 
deſirous of avoiding every meaſure that 
might expoſe the reputation of his wife; 
and the latter, even more anxious to 


evade relinquiſhing ig: arrangement with 
Lady 
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Lady Newenden, and his future projects 
in regard to gaming parties with Dave» 
nant, both of which he apprehended 
would be broken if he reſented the con- 
du& of Sir Edward. Though his Lord- 
ſhip: poſſeſſed courage or rather fierceneſs 
enough to have no apprehenſions of the 
event of a meeting, he yet found little 
inclination to hazard it, when it made 
him every way liable to danger and in- 
convenience, without promifing any poſ- 
ſible advantage. His perſonał courage 

nobody doubted; and he therefore deter- 
mined rather to make the apology, at 
which Mr. Maltravers gently hinted, than 
become liable to fall by the hand of 
Sir Edward, or to be obliged to quit 
the country ſhould he himſelf have the 
advantage. Lady Newenden obſtinately 
refuſed. to make any conceſſion; - and 
the- day after Ethelinde's departure, con- 
tihued to keep her room. But Sir Ed- 


ward, as he ſat at breakfaſt alone, was 
e by the entrance of Lord Danes- 
. B 4 forte, 
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forte, who, gaily and eareleſsly approach - 
ing him, took his hand My dear 
Newenden, ſaid he, “we ſtrangely miſ⸗ 
underſtood each other yeſterday. The 
devil, I believe, was in you. Prithee, 
Newenden, what had got poſſeſſion of 
your head? If it had been any body elſe, 
1 can tell you, I ſhould have fer about 
obtaining an explanation in a different 
way; but 1 know you are my friend, 
and that your conduct of yeſterday was 
a mere fit of ill humour. Why the de- 
vil would you deſire to put an end to 
our party; it is impoſſible but what you 
muſt think better of it.“ 

Sir Edward withdrew his hand, and 
calmly but coldly anſwered— My Lord, 
I cannot think otherwiſe of it than 1 
did before; nor ſhould I, without long 
conſideration and very ſubſtantial reaſons, 
have deſired Lady Newenden to have 
given it up. My Lord, I will be expli- 
cit with you; 1 have too good an opi- 
nion of my wife to believe her capable 
of 
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of offending againſt her honour and mine; 
but the appearance of ſuch great familia- 
rity with any ſociety I diſapprove 
„ Czfar himſelf not more nice ha? 
My dear Sir Edward, one would really 
think you had been born and educated 
an hundred and fifty years ago. Ridi- 
culous! If it was known that you had 
this whim in your head, and of a wo- 
man too whoſe conduct is ſo irreproacha- 
ble as Lady Newenden's, upon my foul 
you. would be laughed to death, and be 
held up as the Mr. Strickland of the mo- 
dern world.“ 5 
« I ſhould be very indifferent ao 
that; my own happineſs, the honor of 
my family, is of ſome conſequence to 
me ; the opinion of thoſe whom you call 
the modern world, of none.” | 
Ty 6 Why, upon my ſoul, you grow 
worſe and worſe: tis ſo abſurd, Newens 
den, that we will not argue upon it. 
Lady Newenden goes ſurely to Danes- 
forte. I have every thing e and | 
* B 5 ir 
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it will be the damnedeſt thing in the 
world to diſappoint us. Beſides you 
will go with us yourſelf, and Mr: and 
Mrs. Maltravers. Surely, in point of 
propriety, you may defy all the old cats 
in Europe to find fault; but why the 
devil you attend to their goſſip, I can- 
not gueſs; and why, having lived ſo 
long in the world, you have not yet 
acquired courage fearlelsly to pleaſe your- 
ſelf,” | 
e Pardon me, my Lord, I have ac- 
quired' that degree of reſolution; and 
therefore it is that I ſhall pleaſe my- 
ſelf in the preſent inſtance; and inſtead 
of going at this inauſpicious ſeaſon' a 
longer journey, ſhall return u we family 
to Denham. _ : 1 

« Since that is the caſe Sir Edward,” 
ſaid Lord Danesforte, gravely, “it be- 
eomes neceſſary for me to enquire what 
are your objections to e ory, an invi- 
tation to my houſe.” 

50 Simply, my Lord, becauſe ! diflike 
25 the 
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the diſſipation in which Lady Newen- 
den bas; been of late too much engaged; 
and above all I diſlike deep play. and 
will ſuffer it no longer.” 

Do you mean, Sir,” ſaid his Lord- 
fhip, looking more and more diſpleaſed, 
4e to ſay that J have engaged your wife 
in deeper play than has been her former 
—— * ä 
„ My opinion on that Mather, re- 
plied Sir Edward, ** I ſhall not give 
when it is thus aſked; nor do I con- 
ceive that your Lordſhip has any right 
to interfere in my domeſtic arrangements. 
I do not like my wife ſhould go to 
Danesforte, and therefore your IP 
mult excuſe her.“ 

„Lou cannot however, Sir, prevent 
my 9 this conduct TOP extraor- 
dinary.“ 

J embarraſs: myſelf very little with 
your Lordſhip's thoughts.” Mes 

„ By heaven, Sir. Edward n 
this is behaviour 1 do not underſtand.” 

Any 
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% Any explanation that you wiſh, n 
: be! at your fervice, my Lord.“ . 
Maltravers, who had been in an ad- 
Joining room liſtening, not without ap- 
prehenſion, to the progreſs of the dia- 
logue, now entered; and dreading leaſt 
the diſſention ſhould become too violent 
for accommodation, he could not con- 
ceal that he had heard what had paſſed: 
« My dear Sir Edward, Lord Danes- 
Forte,” ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to both, 
here ſeems to have been ſome miſun- 
derſtanding. Let me beg that it may as 
no farther. Let me entreat of you, Sir 
Edward, to think better of me and Mrs. 
Maitravers than to ſuppoſe we would 
ſuffer Maria to perſiſt in a plan really 
improper; but indeed you miſtake the 
thing. My Lord, excuſe Sir Edward's 
warmth; the little difficulty will * a 
vp, Allow Dera + 
« My dear Mr, ee * faid Lond | 
Danesforte, 1 capnot but feel infinitely 
n to you, to Mrs. Maltravers 
too 
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too I am deeply a debtor. Thus flat- 
tered by your good opinion, it is, I 
.own, doubly mortifying to me to find 
that Sir Edward Newenden, whoſe friend- 
ſhip 1 fo highly prized, ſnhould have 
"conceived an opinion that the ſcheme of 
domeſtic felicity he prefers has been by my 
means diſturbed. Damn it, I could not 
have * Sir Edward n of ſuch 
an idea.“ 

::4; Nor 45 I, my Lord, name ln 
idea. Your Lordſhip is pleaſed to. en- 
quire why I object to Lady Newenderys 
going to Danesforte. Without diſcover- 
ing that it is an enquiry you have, any 
tight to make, I anſwer that I chuſe 
to put an end to the deep play and 
perpetual diſſipation in which my wife 
has of late been unuſually involved. Why 
you, my Lord, ſhould. find yourſelf: of- 
fended by ſuch a reſolution, I canngt 
imagine; but be that as it may, it is irre- 
vocable.“ Sir Edward then left the 
room; and Lord. Danesforte, with a 
great 
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great oath, proteſted it was the damnedeſt 
rudeneſs he had ever experienced. What 
the devil does he mean by it, Mr. 
Maltravers? Pray has he had many of 
theſe amuſing humours?“ 
Really no, my Lord; for 1 Junk; 
remember that he ever contradicted Lady 
Newenden before; and now I am per- 
ſwaded he will think otherwiſe of the 
matter. Lady Newenden, I muſt. ſay, 
was wrong: ſhe ſaid in her warmth 
ſome: things of my niece, Ethelinde 
Cheſterville, which has en Sir Ed- 
ward, and— 
e don't wonder at his being digued,”" 
faid his 'Lordfhip, with a- ſmile. of great 
meaning. 
% Not wonder at it?” aſked Maltravers 
„As how?” 
. Why, my dear friend, you know 
that nothing hurts, nothing wounds fo 
deeply as an incontrovertible truth.“ 
« Truth! Why do wind ſuppoſh i it is 
truth! 2 
5 Aye 


1 
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Aye to be ſure 1 do; and I really 
thought that it muſt have paſſed for 
ſuch: to every body who were not wWil- 
fully blind. My good friend, you have 


not ſeen; ſo much of the world to won 


der now at any circumſtances of this 
S nnter, 
He then related ſome paſſages between 


Sir Edward and Ethelinde, with ſuch obfer- 


vations upon them, that Maltravers, who 
had imputed the charge merely to the 

paſſion and ſpleen of his daughter, began 

to ſee Sir Edward's partiality to his niece 
in a different and very unfavourable - 
light, and to believe what his Lordſhip 
laboured to imprefs, that the objections : 
Sir Edward had to Lady Newenden's going, - 
to Danesforte originated not in his diflike - 
to her connections, but in his own re- 


luctance to go where Ethelinde was not; | 
and in his apprehenſions that her Lady- 


ſhip's demand for money would prevent 
his ſupplying Ethelinde and her father to 
the extent he wiſhed, 


It 
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It was now that Maltravers;- glad of 
any excuſe which vindicated his daughter, 
thought it was his turn to be angry; but 
ſtill the ſcandal ſuch a rupture muſt oc- 
caſion, and the ruin it would probably 
bring to all his ambitious ſchemes for his 
daughter's family, made him determine 
to ſmother this reſentment, and wn 
rather than inflame. 
Lady Newenden Rill —_— perſiſted 
in being left miſtreſs of her own actions; 
and talked with fo. much acrimony of 
Ethelinde, that Sir Edward, finding her 
father much inclined to join in her re- 
ſentment aad aggravate her ſuſpicions, 
and her mother, violent as weak, main- 
taining her Ladyſhip's right to pleaſe 
herſelf, was at length compelled or rather 
harraſſed into a compromiſe; and after 
two days of debate and contention, it was 
ſettled that he would himſelf accompany 
his wife, her father and mother, to Danes- 
ſorte for one week only; and in return for 
this effort of complaiſance her  Ladyſhip 
was 


* 
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was to conſent to go immediately aſter⸗ 
wards to Denham, and remain there till 
after Chriſtmas. Sir Edward, in purſu- 
ance of this arrangement, ſent his chil- 
dren to his own houſe, and reluctantly 
prepared himſelf for a journey which no- 
thing but his apprehenſions of the evil 
reports that might be raiſed againft 'their 


mother, joined to his fears for the fair 


fame of Ethelinde, could have induced 
him to have undertaken, He now re- 
gretted that he had taken a reſolution 
which it was impoſſible to keep; but as 
prudence governed him, and not an ob- 
flinate adherence to his own opinions 
merely becauſe he had once formed them, 


| he was convinced, after long deliberation, 
that his childrens honor and his own de- 


manded this ſacrifice.) They might be irre- 
paravly blemiſhed by his reſentment if it 
was carried farther; they might be ſaved by 
his giving the ſanction of his preſence to 


this conteſted expedition; and the world, 


who knew his principles, and that no 
man 
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man, with a nicer ſenſe of honor, had more 
reſolution to di fend it, would never ſup- 
poſe that he would accompany his wife to 
the houte of a man to whom ſhe was 
improperly attached; and while he thus 
hoped to ſtifle all reports that might have 
errculated againſt her, and gradually to 
diſſolve the intimacy, which, though he 
believed it innocent, was very offenſive to- 
him, he thought to obtain of Lady New-- 
enden an act of oblivion in regard to Ethe- 
linde, and that he ſhould ſtill be permitted 
10 ſerve and befriend her without being 
liable to the evil interpretations. which. that. 
friendfhip had hitherto met with from his. 
wife, her father, and her mother. Thus, 
without being at all fatisfied with the 
diſpoſition he had been compelled: to 
make, he determined to appear ſo; for 
one week to conceal the uneaſineſs which 


Lady Newenden's conduct, though more 
circumſpe& than before, ſtill gave him; 
and to endure, as well as he could, the 


* 
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more corroſive reflection that Ethelinde was 
unhappy, and that another had the power,, 
which he was denied, of ſuccouring and: 
conſoling her. 
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CHAPTER II. 


V f HILE theſe ſcenes were paſſing at 


Briſto! Hot Wells, Ethelinde and her 


father, attended by Montgomery, reached 


London. The attachment which had been 
forming ever fince the firſt moment of 
their acquaintance between theſe young 
people, encreaſed every moment that 
they were together. In the mind of Mont- 
gomery, the beauty of Ethelinde was, how- 
ever intereſting and captivating, forgotten 
in contemplating the ſweetneſs of her diſ- 
poſition, and the tendernels of her heart. 


Fer attention to her father, her anxicty for 


her brother, the fortitude which ſhe aſ- 
ſumed in the hope of alleviating the 
wretchedneſs of the one, and the {acrifices 
ſhe prepared to make to relieve the pecu- 
niary diſtreſſes of the other, were ſuch 
proofs of genuine gecodneſs and greatne's 


of 
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of ſoul, that Montgomery, who was all ſpi- 
rit and generoſity, muſt have loved ſuch 
qualities wherever he had met them ; but 
when he diſcovered them in a young and 
lovely woman, and knew that in an heart 
ſo noble and yet ſo ſoft he had himſelf the 
tendereſt intereſt, his love amounted to 
adoration : a paſſion ſo violent acting on an 
ardent temper, and encouraged by the 
ſympathy raiſed in the boſom of her who 
was its object, eould neither be concealed 
or reſtrained. Montgomery ſpoke openly 
of it to Colonel Cheſterville ; who, de- 
preſſed as he was by the calamitous ſitua- 
tion of his ſon, and oppreſſed with pecu- 
niary embarraſſments of his own, could 
hardly with prudence liſten to a paſſion 
which promiſed only a continuation of 
diſtreſs to his daughter. He could not 
but ſee that it was mutual, and therefore 
knew that to repreſs it muſt be fatal; he 
could not but feel that to encourage it was 
wild and romantic, and that every way un- 
happineſs muſt attend it; yet ſo partial did 

he 
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he find himſelf towards Montgomery, 1a 
winning was the open candour of his man- 
ner, ſo attractive the warm generolity, the 
manly ſpirit, and genuine integrity of his 
temper, that Cheſterville found it impoſ- 
ſible ta deny him his eſteem and affection; 
and while he dared not encourage the 
elevated and ſanguine hopes which he yet 
formed of making his fortune, he lamented 
that one fatal and apparently inſurmount- 
able object would make it impoſſible for 
him to give his daughter to the man, who, 
had he poſſeſſed only a competence for 
her ſupport, he would have preferred to the 
moſt ſplendid fortune, and the moſt ele- 
vated connections. 

The heart of Ethelinde had long been 
rrecoverably Montgomery's; but too well 
perſuaded that it was impoſſible ſhe ever 
could be his wife, ſhe endeavoured, not to 
conquer her affe&ion for him, for that was 
not in her power, but to ſubdue her mind 
to her ſituation; to dedicate her life to the 


ſervice of her father and her brother, and 
her 
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her. heart to Montgomery; never to marry, 
ſince death would be preferable to an union 
with any other man; but to content her- 
{elf with loving him and ſeeing him happy, 
which ſhe was well perſuaded he might be, 
if he could, by adopting the ſame plan, 
addreſs ſome woman of great fortune, and 
by that means procure an eſtabliſhment 
equal to his birth, without ſee king it in ano» 
ther country. She fancied that paſſionately 
as ſhe loved him, it would hurt her leſs to 
ſee him the huſband of another, than not 
to ſee him at all; and ſhe was aſſured that 
the greateſt heireſs would be unable to re- 
fuſe him, when, with ſuch a perſon and 
ſuch a heart, the ſplendour of his birth, 
and the brilliancy of his talents were con- 
ſidered. In this temper of mind Ethelinde 
reached London. As Colonel Cheſterville 
had no lodgings there, they drove to an 
hotel; where, as it was late in the evening 
and the weather bad, he would have left 
Ethelinde, while he and Montgomery went 


to the place where the latter had left young 
Cheſterville 
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Cheſterville in confinement; but ſhe das 
ſo anxious to ſee and to conſole her bro- 
ther, that ſne beſought her father with tears 
to take her with him. He reluctantly con- 
ſented; and after a ſlight refreſhment, 
which was however hardly taſted, they got 
into an hackney coach, and proceeded to 
the place whither Montgomery directed 

them. | 
The unhappy father was ſilent the whole 
time, trying to prepare his mind for a 
meeting with a ſon whom he at once con- 
demned and pitied, and whom he felt dif. 
poſed to reproach with anger and to em- 
brace with tears; but he could acquire no 
fortitude; and his heart ſunk within him 
when he reflected that he was now going to 
viſit, in impriſonment and in diſgrace, him 
who had been the darling. of his mother's 
heart, who had been bleſſed by nature with 
every perfection of perſon and underſtand- 
ing, and adorned with every advantage of 
education which expence could procure; 
but who, wanting only ſteadineſs and prin- 
ciple, 
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ciple, was the miſery inſtead of the bleſſing 
of his father, the diſgrace inſtead of the 
pride and the protector of his ſiſter. 
Theſe tormenting thoughts deprived 
him of all reſolution. Ethelinde, whoſe 
hand was graſped in his as he ſat by her, 
felt it's convullive preſſure, and heard his 
deep and heavy ſighs; but knowing too 
well that ſhe had no conſolation to offer, 
ſhe remained ſilent, yet repreſſing her tears, 
which if they once began to flow would 
ſhe knew ſerve only to encreaſe his diſ- 
treſs, and rob her of the ſtrength that was 
neceſſary to ſupport them both through 
the ſcene they were entering upon. 
Montgomery, ſuffering both for them 
and the poor young man who had oeca- 
ſioned their unhappineſs, was equally ſilent 
and dejected 'till they got within a few 
yards of the door; and then he ſaid to 
Colonel Cheſterville ““ My dear Colonel, 
we are now near the melancholy confine- 
ment of-your ſon; let me entreat you to 


meet him without any appearance of anger 
Vol. III. C and 
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and reſentment; they may drive him to 
deſpair, but can remedy nothing. Think 
only how you may ſhorten or end his 
diſtreſs, and I will venture to ſay your 
generous forgiveneſs for the paſt will 
have more influence on his future con- 
duct than the ſharpeſt reproaches,” _ 

ce ] will do all I can,” ſaid Colonel 
Cheſterville, with a deep ſigh. The coach 
by that time ſtopped. Ethelinde trembled, 
and inclined towards her father, in terror 
of the diſmal looking manſion, lighted by 
a diſtant lamp. Montgomery, who per- 
ceived every ſenſation of her heart, be- 
ſought her to be compoſed ; and ſaying he 
would go up firſt to apprize young Cheſ- 
terville of their viſit, he opened the coach 
door and leaped our. 

On rapping at the door of the houſe, a 
fierce and hideous figure appeared, demand- 
ing his buſineſs. He anſwered that he muſt 
ſpeak with Captain Cheſterville, © I don't 
believe,” anſwered the man in a ſurly tone, 
« that there is any ſuch Captain here; but 


you 
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you may go in and ſpeak to my maſter.” 
Montgomery then diſappeared. The bai- 
liff's follower ſtill ſtood at the door; and 
in trembling and breathleſs ſuſpenſe the 
unhappy father and daughter remained three 
or four minutes. 

Montgomery then returned to them ; but 
inſtead of aſſiſting them into the houſe, he 
put his hand on the coach door, heſitated 
a moment, and then ſaid, in a faultering 
voice Be not alarmed but —“ 

« But what?” exclaimed Colonel Cheſ- 
terville in an agony. 

« My poor friend is removed from 
hence.“ 

«© Whither?” 

To the King's Bench priſon.” 

« And why? Good God! did you not ſay 
that you were ſecure of his remaining here 
till my arrival?“ 

« ] hoped I was; but other circumſtances 
have intervened that I did not foreſee or 
apprehend. The hazard became too great 
for theſe people to run.” 

C 2 Larger 
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« Larger debts then came in?” 

« Alas! yes; and they carried him from 
hence yeſterday evening.” 

Momentarily ſtunned by this bs 
Cheſterville now recovered himſelf enough 
to ſay—*<* Well, my dear Sir, what is to 
be done ?” 

«© We muſt immediately go thither,”” 
ſaid Montgomery, © if we would ſee him 
to night; for I underſtand by the people 
here that after a certain time we cannot 
be admitted within the priſon walls.” 

% Priſon walls!“ cried Ethelinde, hardly 
knowing what ſhe ſaid. Oh God! * 
brother! my dear, dear Harry!“ 

«© We will go however,” ſaid her fa- 
ther, with ſome degree of calmneſs, © We 
will go. Get into the coach, Montgo- 
mery. Oh Ethelinde! what ſcenes are 
theſe for you!” 

Ethelinde could not ſpeak ; Montgomery 
ſtepped into the coach, and they directed 
the man who drove it to proceed as faſt as 
NN to the priſon. 

On 
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On their way they were all ſilent. The 
faculties of Colonel Cheſterville were ab- 
ſorbed in the greatneſs of a calamity that 
now ſeemed without remedy ; his ſpirits, 
which under any other prefſure than that 
occaſioned by the misfortunes of his chil- 
dren would have been tolerably ſupported, 
now ſunk at once; and the man who had 
fo often ſeen, with an equal eye and an 


undaunted heart, death in all its moſt ter- 


rible forms; who had bled in Germany 
amid fatigue, alarm and famine ; who had 


| traverſed the deſolate wilds of America, 


and beheld with firmneſs the ſavage ſcenes 
of Naughter from which humanity recoils; 
ſhrunk in deſpondence and diſmay from 
the ſpectacle of the confinement and de- 
gradation of him from whom he had hoped 
for the reward of his parental tenderneſs, 

and the conſolation of his declining age. 
Ethelinde, trembling, and ſick at heart 
as ſhe was, attended leſs to her own ſenſa- 
tious than the agonies of her father, When 
the coach ſtopped at the door, ſhe heard 
| C 3 him 
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him gaſp for breath; ſhe felt his hand 
tremble as he held hers; he tried to ſpeak 
to Montgomery but could not. Montgo- 
mery however underſtood him, and went 
into a place called the lobby of the priſon, 
where two or three turnkeys ſtand to admit 
the perſons who enter. The firſt man he 
ſpoke to, told him that in leſs than half an 
hour the doors would be ſhut, Montgo- 
mery haſtened back to the coach with this 
intelligence, and propoſed that he only 
ſhould ſee young Cheſterville that night, 
and inform him of the intention of his 
father and ſiſter for the morrow. * No,” 
cried the Colonel, in a faultering voice 
« no; I will ſee him if it be but for a 
moment.” He then made an attempt to 
open the coach door, but could not. Mont- 
gomery aſſiſting him, he at length left the 
coach; and Montgomery lifted Ethelinde 
out in his arme, and as he yet held her there, 
he ſaid in a low whiſper—* For God's 
ſake recolle& and ſupport your own forti- 
tude, in mercy to your father, to poor 

Harry, 
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Harrry, and, if F may ſay fo, to your 
Montgomery!” | 

« I will endeavour to have courage,” 
replied the trembling Ethelinde; © but 
this is very terrible,” mn 

They by this time had aſcended the 
ſteps, and were in the firſt entrance, The 
fierce and ſtern faces of the keepers who 
filled it, the noiſe of riot and wrangling 
from other figures, who were by the gloomy 
light diſcovered among them, all gave a 
new ſhock to the unhappy party. Ethe- 
tnde, who leaned on her father, found. 
him hardly able to ſupport her or even 
himfelt ;, and as the men who ſurrounded 
her looked with inquiſitive and attentive 
eyes into her face, ſhe was terrified, and: 
eagerly caught the arm of Montgomery, 
who. was a little before her. He put his 
arm round her.“ Be not frightened,” 
ſaid he, as he aſſiſted her down the ſteps 
which lead into the area of the priſon, 
4 you are ſafe,” 


They now proceeded acroſs the ſpace in 
C 4 which 
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which the dwellings of the impriſoned are 
built. The night was cold and wet; the 


rain, or rather an heavy fog, fell murky 


and, gloomy on a few wretched looking 
perſons who were carrying their ſcanty 
ſuppers from the places where they had 
been making their melancholy market; 
yet in the place where liquor is ſold, the 
voice of merriment and even of riot was 
heard, that aggravated rather than re- 
leved the diſmal appearance of the wide 
court; which, as it was extremely dirty, 
Ethelinde did not traverſe without being 


wet quite through her feet; her hat too 


was wet, her hair hung negligently over 
her face; her complexion was wan, and 
her eyes ſwolen with tears, Yet ſtill was 
ſhe lovely and intereſting; and in all theſe 
appearances of grief and languor, Mont- 
gomery not only ſaw the power of expreſ- 
five and delicate beauty, which ornament 
can do little in heightening, but beheld 


new inſtances of what he more fondly. 


adored, 


. 
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adored—her ſenſibility and tenderneſs of 
n | 

The Colonel, who could not ſhed tears, 
who could not complain, but whoſe ſoul 
was ſaddened as by the ſtroke of death, 
aſcended the dark ſtone ſtairs firſt ; Mont- 
gomery ſupporting Ethelinde, who was 
compelled to ſtop ſeveral times as they 
went up.. At length, after mounting two 
flights of airs, they arrived at the place 
whither Montgomety had been directed ; 
and haying found the number on the door 
of the room which they were told young 


Cheſterville inhabited, he tapped at it. 


It was opened, without any queſtion, by 
young Cheſterville himſelf; and the firſt 
figure he beheld there was his father, | 

Unable to ſpeak to him, he flew back. 
« Oh, Harry !” cried the unhappy man 
as he leaned againſt the ſide of the door. 
He could articulate no more; and Ethelinde, 
ruſhing by him, threw her arms round her 
brother, and fell into a violent paſſion of 
tears. 

Montgomery, who alone preſerved any 

C 5 preſence 
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preſence of mind, and who beheld with 
deep concern the ſtill and ſpeechleſs ſor- 
row which ſat on the countenance of the 
agonized father, took his arm and led him 
in“ Come, deareſt Sir,” cried he, be 
comppſed ; be calm. You ſee Cheſterville 
is well; you are ſure of ſoon ſeeing him in 
an happier ſituation. Sit down, and tran- 
quillize your ſpirit,” 
I will,” ſaid the Colonel, W as 
if from the bottom of his heart, “ I will!“ 
Montgomery, having ſeated him, went to. 
Ethelinde, who ſtill hung weeping on her 
brother.—** J beſeech you,” ſaid he, as he 
took her hand, © I implore you not to give 
way to this immoderate grief. My dear 
Harry, ſpeak to your father.” 
Montgomery then diſengaged Ethelinde 
from him, and fat down. by her on a little 
tent bed which was in the room. Colonel 
Cheſterville ſpoke not: he looked on his fon 
c more in ſorro than in anger.” Young 
Cheſterville, whoſe high ſpirit had been 
ſhocked and abaſhed by the ſudden ap- 
pearance 
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pearance of his father, and the violent agi- 
tation of his ſiſter, now ſeemed to recover. 
ſome degree of reſolution, He advanced 
a ſtep or two towards his father; but his 
eyes. were fixed on the ground, and he ſaid. 
nothing; while a crimfon glow, ariſing. 
from the mixed ſenſations of ſhame, pride, 
and remorſe, was on his. cheeks, His, 
dark auburn: hair was undreſſed, unpow- 
dered, and hung looſely over his face, 
and. he. wore a lang military. great. coat: 
over a white wailtcoat ; his whole appear-- 
ance indicating that kind of neglect which 
is the effect of hopeleſs deſpondence. A. 
moment he ſtood heſitating whether to 
deprecate the anger he merited by implor- 
ing pardon, or cvade it by eſcaping from 
the room.. His pride prevented his doing, 
the one, his remaining tenderneſs for his. 
father the other;, yet he dared. not meet 
his eyes, and he knew not how to ſpeak. 
While he yet underwent. this. ſtruggle of 
contending paſſions, Cheſterville, whoſe” 
eyes were mourntully fixed on his figure, 

| Was 
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was ſtruck with the reſemblance he at that 
moment bore to his mother. At her idea, 
at the idea of her ſon in priſon and in po- 
verty, a flood of grief and tenderneſs over- 
whelmed him; and forgetting for a mo- 
ment that his ſon had been the author of 
his own misfortunes, he caught his hand 
with an eagerneſs like phrenzy, and carry- 
ing it to his eyes, he burſt into tears,- 
© Oh! my boy! my poor boy?” cried 


he, deeply ſobbing; © my loſt, unhappy 


Harry!“ 

Voung Cheſterville, proud and violent 
as he was, could not bear this; he threw 
himſelf on his knees before his father, 
and in an hurried and inarticulate voice 
ſaid “ J do not aſk you, Sir, to forgive 
me, becauſe —becauſe—] know you can- 
not - you ought not!“ 

« He will forgive you,” exclaimed 
Ethelinde; who diiengaging herſelf from 
Montgomery was in an inſtant kneeling 
by him; “your father will forgive you, 
my dear brother; and your Ethelinde will 

Join 
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join in imploring him to pardon you, and 


to ſpare himſelf.” 

Neither the father nor the ſuppliants 
now knew any longer what they faid. Agi- 
tated beyond all power of recollection, 
Colonel Cheſterville could only give way 
to the deep groans which ſeemed to ſwell 
his heart even to burſting; and his ſon, 
throwing his arms round his ſiſter as ſhe 
ſill knelt by him, cried “ No, I deſerve 
not your affection, deareſt and moſt ge- 
nerous girl! I deſerve to be deſerted—to be 
deteſted. Agonize me not thus by the 
fight of ſorrow which I am not worthy to 
excite, but attend to your own health; and 
let the daughter be a bleſſing, a comfort to 
him, who has reaſon to curſe the hour that 
gave him a ſon!” 

do not curſe you,” ſaid the Colonel: 
faulteringly and feebly he ſpoke. © No, 
Harry, you have broken my heart, bur I 
bleſs you ftill! Still dear to that heart is 

the ſon of the woman | adored,” 
« Curie me rather! A thouſand times 
better 


better could I bear to hear you execrate- 
my name than to ſee you thus,” cried 
young Cheſterville, flarting up in the 
wildeſt phrenzy. Fool! villain! mon- 
ſter!-parricide. that I am I will not live to 
bear this]! Leave me!“ ſhrieked he in the 
moſt furious tone, ſtamping and ſtriking bis 
forehead with his hand; “ leave me this. 
inſtant! for I am mad! Lam tormented !- 
more tormented. than the damned ! and I 
cannot anſwer, for myſelf !“ 

Montgomery had, during the former part 
of the ſcene, in ſympathizing ſolicitude 
hung over Ethelinde as ſhe knelt on the 
- ground. She ſtill remained there, leaning 
her head on her father's knee, while the 
paroxiſm of paſſion. which had ſeized her 
brother redoubled her fobs, and cen- 
yerted the ſoftening grief of her. father 
into horror. Montgomery, trembling for 
its effect, ſeized young Cheſterville's. arms 
as he ſeemed aitemptirg to daſh himſelf 
to pieces, and ſa ing, without meaning 
at that moment, a dramatic quotation, 

| * are. 
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are you a man ?” he forced: him to for- 
bear theſe frantic actions and to hear him ;. 
though he yet ſtruggled to diſengage him- 
felf, and ſaid, in a. convulſed voice 
Leave me, Montgomery! Unhand me, 
Sir! D— n! am I to be fettered like 
a boy? Go, Sir! 1 diſclaim your officious. 
friendthip, and will be maſter of my life!“ 
ge rather maſter of your reaſon, Cheſ- 
terville. Is it manly thus to alarm your 
ſiſter, thus to aggravate- the concern of 
your father? Surely it is as inhuman as it 
is abſurd. You know, you muſt ſee, that 
he came not to reproach. nor to: diſtreſs 
you, but to labour for your releaſe. It is 
to late that he can ſtay but a moment. 
Recolle& yourſelf ; and add not thus to 
concern which-you ſee annihilates his fa- 
culties, and will ſhake his frame perhaps to 
its deſtruction, if you are not more ra- 
tional.“ | 
Will it?” cried young Cheſterville, 
ſtaring wildly at his friendly monitor ;— 
Do you think it will? Then, it were 
better 
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5 better for me to go to ſleep and not know y 
8 x. . Why ſhould I ive? Am ] not a curſe t 
5 to him am I not a fool who againſt con- t 
k | viction have treſpaſſed, till. I am ſunk into l 
: an abyſs myſelf, but winther it would be h 
infamous to drag my father and Ethelinde? v 
0 No! no!” continued he, ſhaking his head 
i with a wild and convulſive motion, I can k 
1 bear any thing myſelf But they they tt 
1 muſt forget me! 60 
* „ They cannot forget they came to e 
1 help you.“ h 
1 „They cannot help—they muſt forget. 8 
me!“ quickly anſwered Cheſterville, ſtart- * 
0 ing away from Montgomery and ſtepping el 
. to his father: then ſuddenly aſſuming a W 
: graver and more compoſed tone“ Sir, ſo 
. faid he, I thank you for coming to me: m 
| but it hurts you—1t hurts my poor Ethy le 
8 here” —(he took her hand)—<* and it = 
5 can be of no uſe - for nobody can do me ſh 


any good. Leave me, Sir, to my deſtiny, 
and think only of your daughter. It is di 
late. Lou ſeem not well. Lhave behaved 

with 


, . ©. do 
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with ſuch premeditated folly that I deſerve 
to be abandoned. You know not the ex- 
tent of iny headlong infatuation. It is too 
late to recede: I muſt go on and finiſh 
here (for I can never be releaſed) a life 
which I am forry you ever gave me!“ 

© Almighty God!“ cried Colonel Cheſ- 
terville, whom this ſpeech diſtreſſed more 
than his moſt extravagant tranſports 


„hat do you mean?“ Then riſing and 


embracing his ſon as he ſtood before him, 
he cried—* Harry! I forgive you for- 
give you every thing! All I have, all I 
can command, is yours! Sir Edward New- 
enden will aſſiſt me. We will labour, we 
will accompliſh your releaſe: and with my 
ſoothing Ethelinde, with my repentant, 
my ever dear Harry, I will contentedly 
leave England, and go where, if we can- 
not enjoy the luxuries of the world, we 
ſhall at leaſt eſcape the contagion of that 


example, which only, and not his oo” 


diſpoſition, has miſled my ſon.” 
& You are very good, Sir — very good,” 
ſaid 
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fad young Cheſterville, quitting his father's 
arms and walking with an hurried ſtep to 
the other end of his ſmall apartment; but 
J neither deſerve it nor can it avail me. I 
owe more, much more than you poſſeſs. 
I do indeed. My honour itſelf is forfeited ; 
for 1 have contracted debts. of honour 
which I can never pay. I never can ap- 
pear again. I am diſgraced; I am un- 
done. There is but one ſtep left for me 
to take. Reconcile yourſelf to it, and for- 
get that you ever had a ſon, Oblivion 
long, long; eternal oblivion is beſt—it is 
beſt for us all!“ 

He ſat, as hie {aid this, on the bed, and 
tried to.fpeak calmly ; but his words ſeemed 
often ſtopped in his throat. Ethelinde, 
who leaned on che chair from whence her 
father had riſen, had, While he fpoke, 
been raiſed. by Montgomery; and. quite 
exhauſted by grief and terror, ſhe was un- 
able to, ſupport herſelf; but reclining on 
his boſom, was ſuſtained by bis arms, 

which were thrown round her. The fright- 
| ful 
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ſul idea of ſuicide, which all that her bro- 
ther ſaid ſerved to impreſs, froze her blood 
with terror. But ſhe could only ſigh ; ſhe 
could not ſpeak. The fatigue of a long 
journey operated with the anguiſh of her 
ſoul to render her liſtleſs and almoſt ſenſe- 
leſs: yer the calm, the manly ſpirit of 
Montgomery, his ardent love, his diſin- 
tereſted friendſhip, were preſent to her: 
They ſhed one ray of hope on the gloomy 
horror of all around her, and ſaved hen 
from ſinking into N equal to w ok 
her brother. 

Colonel Cheſterville, ale grew. every” 
moment more wretched, now made an 
effort to reaſon with his fon. *©< Let me 
know, my dear Harry,“ cried he, & the 
extent, then, of your indifcretion. I have, 
on the friendſhip of Sir Edward Newenden, 
the ſtrongeſt reliance. I have other friends, 
who will, perhaps, aſſiſt me. Matters may 
be mitigated with your creditors. Means 
may be found to ſoften ſome of them to 
pay others.“. 

Impoſ- 
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« Impoſſible! Impoſſible! I have no- 
thing to hope! I have a weight here,” 
(preſſing both his hands on his heart,) ¶ te 
which nothing no, nothing can remove! p 
Hark ! there is the bell which ſummonſes a. 
ſtrangers to depart. Go, my dear Sir, go, 
or the gates will be ſhut. To-morrow te 
Montgomery will come to me, and ve 
will talk farther of theſe things, and he Ml 1 
will let you know. Come Ethelinde,” con- i; 
tinued he, approaching his faſter and taking n 
doth her hands, which he eagerly graſped, b 
“ riſe and leave me. Montgomery and WU h 
my father are going. I will not have you d 
come here again. This is no place for Wl © 
my ſiſter. So God bleſs you, dear Ethy ; . 
good night to you. Montgomery, you 
will be ſo good as to go to night with my 
father and ſiſter; and come to me, Mont» WW « 
gomery ! come again to-morrow !”? a 

There was a breathleſs impatience in his 
voice, a wild anxiety in his eyes, while he y 
thus ſpoke, that redoubled the terrors and 
apprehenſions of his auditors. They were 

all, 
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all, however, ſilent, till a rap at the door 
obliged Montgomery to riſe and open it. 
A ſqualid and unhappy looking man en- 
tered, and ſaid to young Chefterville—*< an 
pleaſe you Captain, the laſt bell has gone, 
and your honour's friends will be ſhut in.“ 
„ There, there,” cried he, as if ſolici- 

tous to avail himſelf of this intelligence, 
« I told you ſo. My dear Sir,” addreſſing 
himſelf to his father, © you will be much 
inconvenienced, indeed you will, if you do 
not inſtantly riſe and go. Come, come, 
be quick, pray do. Run, Gilham,” ſaid 
he to the man who yet remained at the 
door, (run down to the turnkey and beg 
two minutes, or it will be even now too 
late,” | 

If I never go from hence at all,“ ſaid 
Colonel Cheſterville ſternly and reſolutely, 
&« I will not quit you while you are in ſuch 
a temper of mind.” 

% Nor will I,” ſaid Ethelinde, in a faint 
yet determined voice. 

« You muſt, you muſt,” replied her 
brother, 
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brother, ſpeaking with yet more hurry. 


6 There are no beds here for you; I have 
hardly one even fit for my father to repoſe 
upon. You muſt neither of you, you ſhall 
neither of you ſtay.” 

« I will ſtay with him, my dear Sir, 
ſaid Montgomery, addreſſing himſelf ea- 
gerly to the Colonel, * and do pray haſten 
hence with your daughter.” 

_ « Youſtay with me? for what? Indeed I 
have no room for you, nor any deſire for a 
companion. I am beſt alone—I will be 
alone!” 

& No, Cheſterville,” ſaid Montgomery, 
bearing with the moſt patient calmneſs the 
ſeeming rudeneſs of his friend; —“ no, 
Cheſterville, you are not fit to be alone, 
and I will ſit by you all night.“ 

It is very ſtrange, Sir,” exclaimed 
Cheſterville with an oath, „that you will 
think of intruding thus upon me. Curſe 
me if you ſhall ſtay!” 

Ethelinde, now almoſt dead with terror, 
and fearing that Montgomery would not 

keep 


” 
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keep his temper when thus provoked by 
obſtinate ingratitude, preſſed his hand, and 
ſaid in a whiſper—** Oh, Montgomery ! 
bear with him, forgive him, he knows not 
what he ſays, he is not himſelf!” 

« Be ſatisfied that I cannot reſent any 
thing he ſays now,” anſwered the noble 
minded young man, preſſing her hand to 
his lips; “ but at all events he muſt not 
be left.“ 

e You will not refuſe to let me remain 
here however,” ſaid his father, looking at 
him with eyes where fear and affection were 
mingled ; * you will not turn your father 
out of your room ?” 


No, Sir; no;” replied young Cheſter- 


ville, I certainly cannot; but wherefore 
ſtay? to what purpoſe ?” 

« Simply becauſe it is my pleaſure—let 
that ſatisfy you.” 

And my lifter, Sir - what is to become 
of my ſiſter?ꝰ 

Four ſiſter will, I am perſuaded, be 
in ſafe and honourable hands.” Then 

turning 
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turning to Montgomery, he ſaid Mont 
gomery, I commit her to your protectian 
and let it convince you that I know the 
nobleneſs of your ſoul when 1 confide to 
you the laſt hope of mine. Take care of 
my daughter to the hotel we left; protect 
her there to night; early to-morrow come 
to me here, and we can then judge better 
of what is to be done. Good night, deareſl 
Ethelinde! in the care of Montgomery, 
in your own purity, in, the OY of Wl fri 
heaven, you are ſafe.” 651 he 
« ] will as religiouſly watch over ber, ” WA 
faid Montgomery, © as. if ſhe were my 
orphan ſiſter, Cheſterville, added he, WU hi 
applying to her brother, your father i to 
gives me a ſacred depoſit, which I will th 
to-morrow reſtore to his guardianſhip, I ke 
and I expect that you will not, by your Wop 
ungovernable and uſeleſs: paſſions, diſable I ha 
him from undertaking it.” The man who I ot 
had before appeared, now entered haſtily lee 
to ſay. that the turnkeys were actually I {1 
ee vp. the dars and Ethelinde, ¶ co 
kiſſing 
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kiſſing her father's hand in breathleſs agita- 


tion, and then that of her brother, was hur- 
tied down the ſtairs by Montgomery. They 


arrived juſt as'the laſt door was about to be 
irrevocably cloſed, Montgomery, taking 
ſome ſilver from his pocket, prevailed on the 


turnkey not only to facilitate the opening of 


the outward one, but to aſſiſt them with a 
light to the hackney coach that yet waited; 
in which having placed the breathleſs and 
frightened Ethelinde, he ſeated himſelf by 
her, and ordered it to be n to the 
Adelphi hotel. 

Ethelinde, during the incoherent and 
hurried dialogue which had paſſed relative 
to their departure, had no time to oppoſe 
the propoſal her father made of ſending 
her away with Montgomery; nor had 
opportunity been allowed her, would ſhe 
have done it; ſince to have expreſſed any 
objections would have been to acknow- 
ledge that ſhe miſtruſted either him or her- 
ſelf. In truth ſhe did neither; yet to be 


conſigned at ſuch a time in the evening, 
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and in ſuch a conveyance, to the care of 
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ſo young a man, and to have no place to 
receive. her but a public hotel, ſtruck her 
as a great impropriety z and the -cryel 
fituation ſhe was reduced to, anxiety for 
her father, and fear for her unhappy bro- 


- 4 Ak a a 


ther, added to all the fatigue and all the 


alarming circumſtances ſhe. had encoun- 
tered within the laft ſix and thirty hours, 
quite overwhelmed her; and hardly could 
ſhe fit up in the coach, hardly in a low 


voice anſwer the tender but moſt reſpect- 


ful enquiries of Montgomery ; who, ' now 
they were alone, would not even touch 
her hand, leaft it ſhould appear as if he 
took advantage of her ſituation, and of 
the confidence by which ſhe and her fa- 


ther Rad honoured him; but with the moſt 


acute pain he remarked the exceſſive de- 
jection of his Jovely, his adored charge; 
tried with anxious ſolicitude to ſoothe and 
reaſſure her; and having, on their arrival 
at the hotel, prevailed on her to take 
fame refreſhment, he was gratified on 

ſeeing 
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ſeeing her retire for the night in rather 
better | ſpirits than, from the occurrences 
of the evening, he dared flatter himſelf with 
expecting, 
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: y ' HEN Ethelinde was alone in the 
apartment prepared for her, ſhe found her- 
{elf too much tired to recall with clearneſs 
the tranſactions of the day. A confuſed 
but acutely painful recollection reſted on 
her mind; the ſoothing idea of Montgo- 
mery's love and protection only tranquil- 
lizing in ſome degree the tumult ef her 
ſpirits and the anguiſh of her heart. Se- 
cure that no new evil could for that night 
befall her brother, ſhe courted a tranſient 
but welcome forgetfulneſs, and at length 
ſunk into repoſe ; which, though not un- 
broken - by the fearful though half retraced 
images of the preceding day, yet refreſhed 
and reheved her; and when the awoke the 
next morning, ſhe thought, that ſupported 
by the tender friendſhip of Montgomery, 


and firm in the conſciouſneſs of innocence 
and 
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and rectitude, ſhe ſhould have reſolution 
enough to endure with ſerenity the bittereſt 
deſtiny that might await her, if it affected 
not the lives and health of Montgomery, 
of her father, of her brother, and of Sir 
Edward Newenden, for of the latter ſhe ever 
retained the tendereſt recollection with the 
trueſt gratitude. 

She believed that any other amn he 
could meet, not merely with courage but 
with chearfulneſs. Never having flattered 
herſelf with any fanguine hopes of being 
united to the only man whom ſhe-ever 
could love, the fancied that the cruel 
change in her ſituation would make no. 
other alteration in regard to him, than as 
it called forth all the nobleneſs of his na- 
ture, it encreaſed her attachment without 
raiſing her hopes. Every other eſtabliſn- 


ment but that which ſhe might in happier 


circumſtances have ſhared with him, would: 
be not only indifferent but hatetul to her.; 
the had nothing therefore to regret in the 
n as ſhe believed, that ſhe ſhould 


D 3. never. 


| | 
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ne ver marry; and to alleviate the miſery 
of impriſonment to her brother, or to ſa- 
crifice every thing lhe actually poſſeſſed, 
and every future advantage, to releaſe him 
from it, ſeemed ſo much her duty and was 

fo truly her inclination, that ſhe did not 
think the determination to do both any 
ſacrifice; and ſhe felt that having done 
fo, ſhe could ſubmit to any mode of life 
which, while it ſupported her father and 
her brother, might not degrade her in * 
0 of Montgomery. 

She met him at breakfaſt, per more 
n r than ſhe had apparently paſ- 
{efled ſince they left Briſtol ; yet ſhe was 
rather languidly reſigned than certainly 
calm; rather endeavouring to acquire fore 
titude than having obtained it. 

Montgomery felt the ardour of his at 
n, to her every moment encreaſe; 
he ſaw, with the moſt poignant regret, that 
her conſtitution was unequal to the tempo- 
rary ſtrength of mind that the ardour of 


ber affections lent her; and while he looked 
deſpond- 
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deſpondently towards what ſhe had to en- 


counter, and ſaw only bitterneſs and an- 
gutſh in ſtore for her, he dreaded leaſt its 
preſſure ſhould deftroy ſo ſoft a frame and: 
ſo tender an heart. 

He feared to give her hopes which he 
felt not himſelf, left difappointment ſhould: 
be embittered: yet he attempted to appear 
chearful, and affected to talk of preſent: 
calamities as dark clouds which would pro- 
bably be diſperſed. But Ethelinde ſaw 
that he thought not ſo ſanguinely as he 
ſpoke; yet afraid of enquiring into the 
extent of his fears, ſhe ſaid little, and 
ſeemed ſolicitous only to preſerve her reſo- 
lution and firmneſs, that ſhe might neither 
diſſolve into tears, or by any other indul- 
gence of ſorrow. give a new. reproach to 


her brother, or another pang to her. fa- 


ther. 

When thew breakfaſt was finiſhed, Ethe- 

linde expreſſed her impatience to return to 

the melancholy confinement where they 

Were and Montgomery, ever attentive to 
1 4 her 
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her comfort, as well as the propriety of her 
fituation, then aſked her, (not without he- 
ſitation) whether it would not be better to 
f pay the people at the hotel, and that even- 
ing to place herſelf in a lodging? _ 
Ethelinde, ignorant of his reaſons, bur 
concluding them juſt, defired he would a& 
as he thought right. He paid the. bill 
therefore, and about ten o'clock they de- 
parted together in an hackney coach. 
Still ſhuddering at the proſpect of a 
. priſon, Ethelinde readily accepted the arm 
of Montgomery; and more diſmayed if 
poſſible than the evening before, ſhe, with 
his aſſiſtance, reached the room inhabited 
by her brother. On its being opened, ſhe 
eagerly approached her father, whoſe figure 
firſt ſtruck her — pale, languid, and faint, 
ſitting at a little deal table, on which he 
reſted the arm that ſupported his head. 
Her brother, who had opened the door, 
looked leſs dejected, but more wild and 
unſettled. His eyes betrayed the total 
want of ſleep; his manner was abrupt and 


diſ- 
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diſturbed; od all bi FROG ſeemed in- 
flamed with that ſharp deſpair which core 
rodes and irritates a young, ardent, and 


proud ſpirit, unuſed: to misfortune, and 


conſcious of having merited: the miſery. it 


cannot reſolve to ſuſtain: en 


Ethelinde approached her father with: 
quickneſs. He held out his hand to her. 
« My dear child!“ ſaid he as ſhe kiſſed it, 
while tears fell from her eyes“ my dear. 
Ethelinde!“ She would have aſked him 
how he did; but her voice failed, and 
afraid of affecting him too much, the ſup- 
preſſed her ſobs, wiped away her. tears, 
| and ſat down. 


Montgomery, my friend,” ſaid Colonel 


Cheſterville, Harry would ſpeak to you.“ 


The two young men went down together, 
and Ethelinde and her father remained 
alone. 


As ſoon as the door was ſhut, he ſcomed 


trying to aſſume courage to ſpeak, He 
fighed deeply; and: then, after a long 
pauſe, ſaid My daughter! the extent 

„ of 
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of our misfortune is greater than I could 
have ſuppoſed! We are utterly ruined ! 
My child—thy father, thy brother, have 
undone thee !-——Etheliade is a beggar!” 
There was a fad ſolemnity in his man- 
ner which made her tremble, She would 
have faid—** Never can your daughter re- 
pine at her fate, whatever that fate may be, 
while ſhe is rich in your tenderneſs and 
ſafe in your protection; but ſhe could only 
pronounce inarticulate ſounds; fhe mur- 
mured rather than ſpoke ; and her father, 
in a voice now ſteady through forced reſo- 
lution, now faultering from the bitterneſs 
of his reflections, went on.—* To; extri- 
cate your unfortunate brother is impoſſible; 
I therefore muſt ſhare his priſon. Had 
his debts amounted only to what I could 
have raiſed by the {ale of my commiſſion, 
by what elſe I can otherwiſe diſpoſe af, and 
by the loan offered me by Sw Edward 
Newenden, he might have been releaſed ; 
and though deprived of every thing, I 
could, I believe, have lived for you.” 
« And 
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4 And you wil live for me now Sir!“ 
cried Ethelinde. Oh! talk not of leav- 
ing me! While you are with me [| fear 
not poverty!” | 


continued he, ſobbing, .** when it was very 


bt unlikely you ever ſhould !? He ſtopped ;. 
d deep groans impeded his utterance; yet he 
7 


could not weep, but his face was con- 


vulſed by the paſſions contending in his 


5 ſoul. Let a little —a very little and I 
- ſhall probably be at reſt. Ethelinde—it is 


5 inſupportable to me, that it renders dread- 
ful the approach of diſſolution, and makes 
me die a coward !” 

- 46: For God's ſake, my deareſt father, 
4 Echelinde, eraſping his trembling 
hands, 


„ Ahl! deareſt girl! you have never 
taſted its bitterneſs ; and there was a time,” 


8 tor-yout only I wiſhed to live; for you—- 
had at: been to ſecure your happineſs—l 
; could have been content to die! But to 
leave you, lonely and defenceleſs as you 
are, in ſuch a world is a proſpect ſo 
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hands, © have pity upon me, and do not 
ehr 
e thought I could have prepared you,” 
anſwered he, for what is, I feel, inevita- 
ble. Ethelinde, my heart is broke - quite 
broke! Againſt every thing elfe I could 
have ſtruggled, but this n Is ger 
ſive.“ 
TL 1 hope, deareſt Sir, aid Ethelinde, 
in a weak and faultering voice, „I hope 
that your uneaſineſs prompts you to ſee 
things in the worſt light; Sir Edward New 
enden's friendſhip——* | 
1 +6. Be not deceived, my. child; with 
groundleſs hopes; Harry owes four-thous 
fand*pounds more than I can by any means 
raiſe, even taking advantage of the letter 
Sir Edward: has given me on his banker. 
T will periſh here myſelf rather than make 
a farther demand on his generous. friends 
ſhi p. 3, 

Let me write to him, Sir,” cried: Ethe- 
en „J am ſure he will do any ching 
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for you; his fortune is large; ths "= n 
more noble than his fortune.“ 

* And&ſhall I therefore tax it ſo heavily? 
and for what to pay the extravagance of 
a gameſter? God forbid!!! Sir Edward's 
fortune, brouglit to him by his wife, is the 


property of his children, and ought to be 


ſacred. I am already deeply - too deeply 


indebted to him; and! T charge you, my. 


child, chink not of applying to him. For 


a ſew days, while the temper of- Harry's 
mind remains what it now 1s, can my 
Ethelinde ſubmit to remain near this place 
with her father, to watch over the hours of 


a brother, whoſe hand ſeems every mo- 
ment armed againſt. his own life? 1. intend 
to procure a lodging in the immediate 
neighbourhood if my Echelinde does not 
object toit... 

1s it poſſible, Sir, you can ſuppoſe 
that I will not with avidity attend you 
whereſoever you may be? Ah! do more 
wes lo the heart of your daughter ; and 

. beheve- 
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believe chat her life 3 devored mer 
the dear unfortunate Harry. 

* Goednets-and generoſity were ever 
thine; my angel, oried her father, ten- 
derly-wrapping tisawns round her; oh 
what a deſtmy is that which is likely to 
be the lot of excellence almoſt beyond hu» 
manity 4” He now for the firſt time for 
many hours vas ſoſtened into tears. They 
ſeemed to give great relief te his ſwolen 
and oppreſſed heart; and having indulged 
them for ſome moments in the arms of 
his daughter, he became more calm; and 
though his: countenance. yet bore an ex- 
preſſion chat terrified 'Ethelinde, yet ſhe 
was ſomewhat comforted to find that the 
darkneſs of his deſpair a lutle abated ; and 
by the time Montgomery and her brother 
returned, he had collected himſelf enough 
to talk with ſome com poſure of the imme- 
diate regulations neceſſary for fixing him 
and his daughter 40 the neighbourhood of 
his ſon's confinement. | 
It was then ſettled that Montgomery 
ſhould 
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| WW ſhould: go in fearch of à proper lodging; 

whither they ſhould remove in the after 
noon. . When he was gone, young Cheſ- 
terville went away alſo under pretence of 
ordering a dinner for chem; but he re- 
mained abſent much longer than it could 
be neceſſary to do an that account, being 
unable to bear the mournful though tender 
looks of a ſiſter be had myured, and of a: 
father in whoſe breaft he had planted a: 
dagger never to be withdrawn; but Who 
yet, much as he had learnt, knew not che 
moſt painful and inſuppottable of thoſe 
tortures which corroded the boſom of his 

ſon—tortures with which he had but juſt - 
acquired courage to entruſt Montgomery. 
In about an hour Montgomery returned; 
and young Cheſterville, who watched for 

his entrance, went up to theroom wit him. 
The Colonel had remained ſilent almoſt 

the whole time they were abſent; and 

Ethelinde, having nathing to offer likely 

to give him comfort, had been trying to 

my herſelf into that ſtate of calm com- 
ded poſure 
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foſure and chearful fortitude: which was 
the moſt likely to prevent his feeling on 
her account aggravated pain. ; 

A melancholy dinner now paſſed, at 
which none of the parties had either con- 
verſation or appetite. Ethelinde however 
exerted herſelf in the hope of prevailing on 
her father to eat; and Montgomery ſpoke 
with ſome degree of chearfulneſs, in that of 
ſuſtaining her ſpirits. The Colonel, to 
gratify his daughter, attempted to ſwallow 
what ſhe put. on his plate; but after” a 
a fruicleſs effort or two, ſent ĩt away; while 
his ſon now eat eagerly for a few minutes, 
then ſuddenly ſtarting up, filled a tumbler 
of wine, and drank it; after a moment, in 
which he ſeemed totally loſt in reflection, 
he again roſe from table, and brought wine 
to his father, to his ſiſter, and to Mont:- 
gomery; and affecting to laugh at his own 
abſence, the laugh was ſo convulſive that 
it made Ethelinde ſhudder. He poured 
aut for himſelf a ſecond bumper, and drank 
it as. eagerly as before. 

Ethelinde, 


LY 
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l Ethelinde, who could read in the eyes of 
1 Montgomery all his thoughts, now looked 
ba earneſtly at him and ſaw but too plainly that 
n. he beheld her brother's behaviour with 
A concera and even terror. Their repaſt 
being at an end, Montgomery ſaid . Miſs 


A Cheſterville, I take the liberty of recoms 
af mending it to you and the Colonel to go 
to your lodgings before it grows late, 


* The night is wet and ſtormy; it ſeems. | 
likely to become worſe; the walk acrofs | 
ne this place is always inconvenient ; let me 
A therefore have the happinels of ſeeing you, | 
Fe ſafe out of it before it is dark.” 2 

n © Yes,” faid the Colonel. © Go firſt, 

4 Ethelinde. Mr. Montgomery will conduct 

de ou, and 1 will ſtay wich Harry till he 

t. comes 1 

MF Ethelinde now ther efore tenderly took 

* leave of her brother, and Montgomery at- 


ed tended her, defending her by an umbrella 
K dom the rain as well as he could, to a ſmall 
but decent lodging in the Borough. He 
there gave orders for every thing that he 

| thought. 
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thought would contribute to her accom- 


modation; and having ſeen her ſafely ſeated 


by a good fire; and having received her 
promiſe that ſhe would attend to her 
own health, he imprinted on the hand ſhe 
gave him, a kiſs that ſeemed to repay him 
a chouſand times for all the trouble he was 
engaged in; and then returned to her fa. 
cher and her brother. 
le found: the former more e deeply de- 


jeQted than ever; but Harry Cheſterville 
nad by this time drank ſo much and fo 
rapidly of wine,. probably not very pure, 
that he was no longer maſter of his reaſon 3; 


and was in a vehement-and altnoft frantic 


manner diſcourfing to his father of the 


right which he affirmed every man of ſpi- 


rit poſſeſſed and ought to exercife,. of 


ſhobtiog himſelf through the head ns nar 
became unpleaſant to him. | 
The poor Colonel, who, had his PR LA 


in a fituation to hear reaſon, had no ſpitits 


to reaſon with him, ſurveyed him with 


looks of Elent terror; ; while tears, extorted 
by 


. Fo 3»' 
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by the memory of his mother, rolled flowly. 
from his eyes. He ſeemed glad of the re- 
turn of Montgomery; and riſing imme - 
diatety, he wrung the hand of his ſon, 
and ſaid ! Go, Harry —go to bed and. 
recover yourſelf; you are only wounding 
me and yourſelf more deeply. Then the 
teſlection of Where he was about to leave 
this unhappy, ſtill moſt beloved ſon, ſtung 
him with inſupportable ſharpneſs, and * 
tears were nat to be reſtrained.. 
Montgomery had dreaded more from 

the petrify ing and immovable grief which 

the firſt: ſhack had occaſioned, than from 

theſe ſofter emotions; he was therefore glad 

to ſee him able to indulge them; and con- 
figning him to the care of the runners who 

waited on young Cheſterville, that he might 
be conducted to his lodgings, he returned 
back, at the earneſt requeſt of the father, 

to attempt to tranquillize the ſon. 

Well, my friend !” ſaid he eagerly, 

as ſoon as Montgomery entered the room, 


Land now you, will go in ſearch. of Vic- 


torine 2: 
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torine? She is by this time in town. 1 
am mad, by heaven, till 1 hear of her, till 
E fee her, till I have her in my arms.” 
Mad you eertainly are, my friend; 
fo mad indeed that I do not think you in 
a condition to be left to yourſelf.” 
Not left to myſelf !” exclaimed Cheſ- 
terville. What do you mean by that! 
Do you intend poorly to fly from your 
word > Do you mean to. refuſe going to 
her? Would you drive me mad indeed, 
and compel me to ſhoot the keepers of this 
damned place rat er than not force my 
way to her my{elf ?” 

„This is extreme folly, Cheſterville,” 
faid Montgomery; folly, which nothing 
but your ſituation can excuſe. If you. will 
go to bed quietly, I will go to the place 
you have named, and will enquire for-the 
perſon about whom you are ſo anxious; 
but be not, I befeech you, ſo. impetuous 
and if ſhe is not yet come, as may very 
oy de the caſe, do. not therefore 
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give yourſelf to che devil, or mn to 
cut my throat.“ 

6 Forgive me, my dear fellow,” cried 
Cheſterville. Pray make allowances. I 
have been all day enduring the tortures 
of the damned; and I have drank to for- 
get them till I have forgot myſelf.” “ 
„Jam glad,“ rejoined Montgomery, 
* that you are conſcious of your condition. 
I'wiſh, however, you had not got into it, 
as it has n to render your father more 
_— 

be Has it?“ ſaid Cheſterville. 0 
my ſoul I am ſorry; I do not mean to 
hurt him; but this girl, this dear deſerted 
girl has occupied my whole heart, and 1 
believe my ſenſes will go * 11 * not 
dear of her.“ | 

Montgomery, who felt himſelf the ex- 
belt of that paſſion which tore the boſom 
of his unhappy friend, promiſed, now he 
became more rational, to go out in ſearch 
of the object of his ſolicitude; but Cheſ- 
terville, who now found his head ache 

violently, 
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violently, and his pulſe beating as if his 
veins would burſt, was firſt prevailed upon 
to go to his bed. Montgomery then re- 
moved every thing by which he could in- 
jure himſelf if a violent paroxyſm of paſ- 
fion, aided by intoxication, ſhould return; 
and having deſired the man who waited 
on Cheſterville to give ſome attention 
to him, he ſat out on a new undertaking 
of knight errantry, in ſearch of a diſtreſt 
damſel. ; 
Colonel Cheſterville, in the mean time 
extremely hurt by the wild converſation 
and indiſcreet intoxication of his ſon, 
felt every moment's reflection on the pre- 
ſent ſituation of his children encreaſe the 
anguiſh of his mind and diminiſh the 
ſtrength of his body. Cold ſhiverings 
fucceeded each other; he complained 
that his head ſeemed to have irons paſſed 
round it; and no common remedies 
gave him any relief. Ethelinde perſuaded 
him however to ſend for an apothecary ; 


who having underſtood from her that 
long 
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long fatigue and extreme anxiety had 
preceded the complaint, ſent him a com- 
poſing medicine; and Ethelinde, after ſit- 
ting two hours by his bed, had then the 
comfort to find by his breathing that he 
was aſleep. At firſt his reſt was interrupted 
by ſobs and groans; but at length he 
ſeemed. to enjoy calmer ſlumber; and Ethe- 
linde, quitting ſoftly the fide of his bed, 
retired to her own; where compoling her- 
ſelf to reſt, ſince now ſhe knew as ſhe be- 
lieved-the worſt, her mind was ſoothed by 
the fond image of Montgomery—an image 
which, with her reliance on heaven, ren» 
dered her able to ſuſtain her many and un- 
merited ſorrows. 


C HAP. 
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CHAPTER iv. 


M Ontgomery was directed by young 
Cheſterville to the houſe of a perſon who 
let lodgings near the Haymarket; where 
he was to enquire for a lady lately arrived 
from al road, by the name of Madame de 
Lerida. He was told that ſuch a lady had 
come to town two days before $—* and 
you Sir,” ſaid the woman of the houſe, are 
I ſuppoſe the young gentleman ſhe ex- 


pected, and has been ſo uneaſy about? 


Poor gentlewoman, ſhe ſpeaks hardly any 
Engliſh.” Montgomery followed the wo- 
man of the houſe, who went up ſtairs as 
ſhe ſaid this, and opening the door of a 
{mall dining room, cried—* Here, Ma'am ; 
bere's the young Captain come at laſt.” 
She retired; and Montgomery advanc- 
ing a ſtep or two, beheld, approaching 
eagerly towards him, a young and very 

* lovely 
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lovely woman, who, on perceiving it was a 
ſtranger and not him whom ſhe expected, 
ſtarted back, and-threw ' herſelf into her 
chair in evident terror and diſmay. Mont- 
gsomery, who gueſſed inſtantly that he had 
ng Ml been miſtaken for Cheſterville, approached 
ho her, and faid in French“ Be not alarmed, i 
re Madam, that a ſtranger addreſſes you in- 
ed ſtead of Mr. Cheſterville. It is at his 
de deſire that I have the honour of on 
ad you.“ TINT i þ 
nd Reaſſured by hearing that he came fit 
re Cheſterville and by his manner and voice. | 
x- che fair ſtranger now ventured, - though 
t? ME tremulouſly, to enquire why Cheſterville ( 
came not himſelf! © Alas!” ſaid ſhe," a 
* he promiſed to be here to receive me; 
but I found Him not; and two long, long 
days have | waited for him edi even now 
do not ſee him!“ | T 
Montgomery knew not what to 2 — 4 
From her languid looks, and the anxious 
and trembling ſolicitude with which ſne 
enquired after him, he thought her by no 
You, III. E means 


7% ernte ADD, o 
means in u ſituation to be told abruptly of 
the diſtreſs and impriſonment of her lover: 
„ yet to impute his abſence to illneſs would 
; probably be more alarming to her tender- 
| neſs; and if he. fuffered her to believe it 
owing to neglect or inattention, it would 
poſſibly wound her ſtill more cruelly. He- 
ſicating and alarmed, yet unable to decide 


He loves * — truelt affection; and 
| I hay” 


on what was beſt to be done, Montgomery | 
at length ſaid—< The reaſon. you do not 
ſee him is, that his father is at preſent in 
town, and he fear 9 
Flle feared!” exclaimed the beautiful { 
foreigner - Wherefore did he fear? Did MW < 
he not promiſe that I ſhould be received 
by his father - by his ſiſter and his family a 
and has he already forgotten that I have f 
hazarded all for him?! ? I 
- <6. Believe me, Madam,” id ain t 
| —mery, yet more diſtreſt by the earneſtneſs 2 
N of her manner and the tears which filled 
i her fine dark eyes. believe me you will M a 
j have no reaſon to complain of my friend. « 
i 
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have ſeen him almoſt diſtracted at not 
being able to come to you to night. 
Would J could explain to you the barriers 
which force him to remain at a diſtance; 
but believe me upon my honour they are 
not imputable to him; and in a day or 


a two | 57 


«© A day or two! Can he then yet leave 
me a day or two in this fituation ?” 

2 1 not be compelled to 
do it. 

Oh! my God! there is certainly 
ſomething extraordinary in this. Are you, 
Sir, his relation?“ 

© No Madam, but I am his friend; 
and as ſuch I do moſt earneſtly conjure you, 
for his ſake and for your own, to tranquil- 
lize your ſpirit, in the aſſurance that Cheſ- 
terville will ſoon be with you —_ OP 
all your apprehenfions.” 

Rut when?“ cried ſhe eagerly we 
apprehenfively. ' «© He promiſed to re- 
ceive me, to protect me here. He has 
broken his word. How ſhall J truſt to 

E 2 him 
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him again? Surely Sir and ſhe fixed het 


penetrating eyes on thoſe of Montgomery, 
— ſurely there is in this ſomething more 
than I am to know; for unleſs Henry is 


greatly changed, it muſt be ſickneſs or 
death only :that I think could keep him 


from me: or if he were even on-the bed of 


fickneſs, would it not be Victorine who 
ſhould ſoften his ſufferings, and ſoothe him 
with affection and pity ?” Tears now 
ſtreamed down her cheeks; ſhe ſeized 
eagerly the hand of Montgomery, crying 
in an animated-tone—** Sir, you ſeem to 
have an heart, ſuch as the friend of my. 
Cheſtervule ſhould poſſeſs; tell me then, 
1 conjure you tell me, and reheve me 
from this inſupportable ſuſpenſe - where is 
Cheſterville? - and what has befallen him?” 
Montgomery now ſaw that to keep her 
longer in this tormenting, uncertainty 
would be equally cruel and uſeleſs; he 
therefore told her, ſoftening the matter as 
much as he could, that Cheſterville had 
unfortunately been indiſcreet and thought- 

i | leſs, 
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leſs, and before Nis laſt departure for 
Gibraltar, had contracted ſome + debts; 
which being unable to diſcharge imme - 
diately, he had been _— and was Now 
impriſoned. | 

It was ſome time before he aqias ak 
her comprehend the terms he ufed : for 
having been educated in a convent, ſhe 
knew nothing of the cuſtoms or manners of 
the world; and found it difficult to under- 
ſtand that among 2 people piqueing them- 
ſel ves on their liberty, it was the cuſtom to 
ſnut a man up in perpetual confinement, to 
enable him to pay his debts. At length, 
however, the nature of Cheſterville's ſitua- 


tion being explained to her, ſhe: melted 
into tears; which Montgomery, glad to 


ſee her weep, would not endeavour to ſtops 
But when ſhe had a few moments indulged 


them, ſhe checked their courſe; and ſaid 
to Montgomery, with ſudden vivacity— 


« Well Sir! fince it is ſo—ſfince my un- 


fortunate Cheſterville cannot come to me, 
| E 3 | have 
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have the goodneſs to thew me "the" _ to 
his confinement ?” 
Not to night, furely,” ſaid Monty 
mery, much alarmed at the quickneſs of 
her manner“ You will not, ere oy 
think of going to-night ?” 
„ And why not to-night ? Whereford 
ſhoutd I loſe a moment? Come, I will 
now immediately prepare myſelf.” She 
then aroſe to fetch a cloak ; but Montgo- 
mery taking again her hand, and ſoothing 
her with the moſt friendly pity, at length 
perſuaded her, though not till it had coſt 
her many tears, of the impoſlibility of her 
executing her purpoſe that evening. She 
then reluctantly relinquiſhed it; but ex- 
torted from Montgomery a ſolemn pro- 
miſe that he would at an early hour the 
next day come to her, in order to —_— 
her to her lover. | 

He then took leave of her; —— 
with concern for her ſituation and with ad- 
miration of her beauty and ſenſibility. He 
yet only knew that ſhe was a native of the 
: Welt 
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Weſt Indies, but had been educated in 3 
convent in Spain, where ſhe had ſome re- 
ktions; from whoſe houſe Cheſterville had 


taken her in his way from Gibraltar, in 
which he paſſed through that country in- 


ſtead of coming on ſhip board; and chat, 
(for reaſons which he had not explained, ) 


ſhe had been left at Calais, under the care 


of a brother officer, a man beyond the 
middle of life, who had undertaken to 


convey her to the lodgings Cheſterville had 
provided for her a fortnight after. his ar- 
tival in London. 


As Montgomery went down iairs,. he 


again encountered the talkative owner of 
the apartment, to whom he ſaid—** Ma- 


dam, my friend, the huſband of this young 
lady, is prevented coming. to. meet her {o 


ſoon as he expected: have the goodneſs 


to ſee that ſhe ha every accommodation 


and convenience, and you may depend on 
having every expence diſcharged.” 


„Why yes, Captain, to be ſure 1 don t 


at ee about that ;, but bowſeuer as 
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the lady i it ſeems is a farringmr, 1 ſhould 
be glad to be ſure to have a little item of 
where I mid look for her frinds and fo.” 
This requeſt quite ſtaggered Montgo- 
-mery. To give a direction to Cheſterville 
was impoſſible : and his own was improper, 
as he lived with Mr. Royſton,. and much 
error and inconvenience might ariſe from 
it. For a moment he heſitated ; but at 
length ſaid that he ſhould be there the 
next morning, and then would give her 
an addreſs to reſpectable people with whom 
the young lady was connected. Then, 
with an aching heart he leſt the houſe; 
and returning to the King's Bench priſon, 
he reached the apartment of young Cheſ- 
terville about nine o'clock. Cheſterville 
was afleep; but at the noiſe his friend 
made in entering, he ſtarted up; and ſee⸗ 
ing him, cried eagerly—* Well, Mont- 
gomery—is ſhe come ?—have. you ſeen 

her?“ 
Montgomery then related to him all 
that had paſſed : and Cheſterville, far from 
con- 
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conſidering that he had brought this anfor- 
tunate young creature into a ſcene of miſery 
and diſtreſs, in which he had not even the 
means of ſupporting her in the neceſſaries 
of life, expreſſed a wild and frantic delight 
at the certainty of her being arrived. 
Montgomery, equally warm in his temper 


but. 1afinitely more conſiderate, attempted 
not to argue with him on his impetuoſity, 


but agreed to find ſome pretence for ab- 


ſenting Colonel Cheſterville and Ethelinde 


from the priſon the next day, in order to 
obtain an opportunity of introducing to her 


lover, the amiable object of his ſolicitude. 


Having ſettled this matter in the beſt 


manner he could, he took leave of his 
thoughtleſs friend, and went to the lodg- 


ings of the unhappy father ; who was, he 


found, in bed, and that Echelinde had all 


retired to hers. He contented himfelf 


therefore with leaving a note to inform 
them that he had left his friend Cheſterville 


tranquil and reaſonable; and requeſting 


dem both to make themſelves as eaſy as 


E 1 poſſible, 
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poſſible, -he : promiſed . to be with them 
early the next day. This done, he went, 
extremely fatigued and exhauſted, to his 
preſent liome, at the houſe of Mr. Royfton 
in Harley ' ſtreet, from whence he had 
been five days abſent, The moment he 
found that the young man whom he had 
(een atreſted in the ſtreet was Cheſterville, 
the brother of his adored Ethelinde, be 
Had determined to hazard every thing for 
bis relief; and therefore though Royſton 
tad charged him with ſeveral petty com- 
miſſions, he had neglected them all; and 
only leaving a note to ſay he was going 
into the country for a few days on mim 
he had deparred for Briſtol, g 
On entering the honſe, he heard Mi: 
and Mrs. Royſton were both out; and 
feeling himfelf glad to be releaſed from 
any attendance on them that night, he 
went to his own room, where he found a 
letter from his mother, full of anxiety on 
account of his unſettled ſituation, and en- 
treating him to write by every other poſt, 
= * 
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ns the only means to lighten. to her the un- 
eaſineſs which, while he remained without 
any eſtabliſſunent and abſent from her, 
almoſt overwhelmed her. Yet,” added 
this excellent parent, if you were once, 
my dear Charles, placed to your advan- 
tage, the murmurs of your mother at your 
abſence ſhould be. confined to her own 
boſom. Now, I own myſelf very wretched; 
and weak and fooliſh as I know it to be, 
Lam: become firangely low ſpirited and 
even ſuperſtitious. In my ſhort and me- 
lancholy walks, 1 fancy your father often 
attends me, and demands of me his ſon 
demands of me wherefore J have taken 
him from the country for which he himſelf 
bled, to throw him into precarious depen- 
dence on people unworthy of the truſt. 


Methinks his exalted and independent ſpi-, 


it is rendered uneaſy at the idea; and fo. 
forcibly-has this image purſued me both in 
my incoherent dreams and ak ing reveries, 
that I cannot a moment diveſt myſelf of 
the impreſñon. My dear Charles, in a 

few, 
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few, a very few weeks, you will probably 
know whether the promiſes of Mr. Rayſton 
will be realized; and if you are ſtill only 
amuſed with vain offers which ſignify no- 
thing, return to her whoſe whole hope is 
in heaven and you. A competence is ever 
yours here; and with that I know my fon 


can find content. Where is the lovely 


intereſting young woman for whoſe ſake 
we both learned to wiſh for more? Lou 
ſpoke not of her in your two laſt ſhort 
letters, and now it is eight days ſince 1 
have heard. My dear Charles will not 
ſurely neglect for a moment to ſatisfy the 
doubts and ſolicitude which have, during 
this longeſt ſilence I ever experienced from 
him, taken poſſeſſion of the heart of his 
* mother, Tos of 
_— OO © CAR. MoxToowrn v. 


t The bean of the ſon ſmote bim on hs 
perulal of this, which contained a draft 
for ten guineas; his mother being always 
attentive to ſupply him with money to the 
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utmoſt extent-of her power. Fatigued as 
he was; he ſat down inſtantly to write to 
her; and as he never concealed any thing 
from her, he gave her an account of all 
that had happened in regard to the brother 
of Ethelinde; and having explained the 
reaſon of his not writing, and ſpoken 
warmly of that paſſion which his mother ſo 
generouſly encouraged, and of the excel- 
lent qualities of its lovely object, he ſealed 
his letter and. went to bed; beſeeching the 
fabled powers of pleaſurable dreams to ſend 
to bis weary imagination the tender and 
amiable image of his adored Ethelinde. 

Early the next morning he aroſe, mind- 
ful of his promiſe to Colonel Cheſterville 
to enquire for an attorney, to be employed 
1 Gliciting and managing the affairs of 
his ſon. But Montgomery, who knew no 
ſuch perſon, and hardly where it was likely 
to meet with one, was compelled to await 


the levee of Mr. Royfton ; who having 


many eſtates to manage, and being by na- 
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— Aden, —_— my 
After waiting till the man who, Senta 
viouſly called himſelf his patron had break- 
faſted, Montgomery was admitted to. his 
Rady, while he was dreſſing to go down 
tothe Houſe, where he now took a part 
with oppotition, and fancied that his feeble 
ſupport of their opponents added greatly 
to the terror and alarm of the —_— 
who haddifobliged him. 

e Neur fervant Mr. Montgomery, eule 
\his anſwer to the firſt compliment of his 
young relation. So !-—you have been 
8 this time on Bere gc OOF G1 

% T have Sir.“ 

Well Sir! Lou * tad fe 
"better then, 1 hope, than you have the 
commiſſions which you did me the honobs 
to undertake for me 

«« Commiſſions, Sir 22 700 

4 Ves, Sir, Commiſſions! I did * 
poſe that you would have deigned to have 
given ſome attention to the requeſts made 


you 
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you by me and Mrs. Royſton, and to have 
called, in your walks, on Mr, —— and 
Mrs. — and Lady —— whom, you 
know, we wanted to ſee : but other claims, 
claims from perſons more likely, per- 
haps, to raiſe you and ſerve you in the 
world than I am, have I ſuppoſe made 
you neglect me to ſerve other patrons.” 
. Royſton, whoſe caprice was equal to his 
oftentation, had never talked to him in 
this way before; and for a- moment the 
ſurpriſe of Montgomery prevented his re- 
ply. At length his high ſpirit kindling at 
the contemptuous manner in which Roy- 
ſton ſpoke, he repeated, with amazement 

and indignation—“ Patrons ! rs _— 
ſton 2? 
. Aye, Sir; patrons. A man of my 
fortune and intereſt, let me tell you, Mr. 
Montgomery, does not always trouble him- 
ſelf with the claims of relationſhip, 'I 
thought I might be of uſe to you: you 
have found n J hope, who may be 
of more.. 5 nn 13 6 

«1 don't 
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« don't know Sir,” {aid Montgomery, 
bluſhing with vexation—* I really do net 
know what you mean; and I doubt whether 
1 ought to explain wy meaning to a man 
who cancels all obligations by thus —— 
A man, Sir!” cried the pale and mor- 
tified Royſton, while his lips quivered with 

paſſion—“ What do nn. by calling 
me a man?? 

LAre you more, Sir,” ſaid 1 
contemptuouſſy, or /e/s ? When I ſay a 
man, Imean a human being of COUrAge, 
reaſon, honor, candour, am 1 if j 
have miſcalled you—-pardon me.” 

I have a fortune, Sir,” —ſaid the en- 
raged. ſenator—*f a fortune that ſets me 
above oy 
The feelings and claims of W, 
Sir! ? If it does, I am lorry for it.? 
41. Why pray now,“ cried Royſton, 
putting on in his turn the ſemblance of 
; contempt—** what do you think wy 125 
tune may be? 

« 1 never heard, Mr. Royſton ; and 


certainly never thought of enquiring.” 


But 


* 
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* But, you, can gueſs, Sic—you. gan 
gueſs!” .. RN 8 | 121 N 
« No, really Sir, 5 have no dtn gn 
which to form any conjecture whatſoever,” 
« Hazard a conjecture, Sir, however,” 
E Pernaps five thouſand pounds a year. 
Add two other fives! Mr. Charles 
Archibald Montgomery two other fives! 
and you will even then fall ſhort 5,98 the 
WEE... .-.. 10 
< Well Sir,, 1 1 you on the 
poſſeſon of wealth to which the generoliry 
of our ſpirit doubtleſs does ſo much be- 
nour.“ 
91 chink We it t does? he 15 Royſton, 
ſrecching out his little white face, and be- 
coming taller upon what he miſtook for a 
compliment — I rather think it does. 
Lou, however, being young, and having 
ſeen much of the world among the high- 
lands of Scotland or the fells of Cumber- 
land; or perhaps before you honoured 


Great Britain with your reſidence, among 
| the 


the nobleſſe of Normandy or Picardy; 

you 1 fay having doubtleſs an extenſive 
acquaintance and enlarged experience, hay 
diſcovered perſons of larger fortunes and 
more powerful connections, to whogn: you 
make your court,” 

% Mr. Royſton,” fwd Monkyanviry 
with che cooheſs of a man who deſpiſes hi 
adverſary too much to be angry“ I am 
under obligation to you it is true; ina lar 
much as it is now almoſt a month. ſince ! bee 
Rave inhabited your houſe at your earneſi plic 
requeſt. I will not ſuppoſe you mean w hin 
inſult me; and to convince you I ſee you, 
behaviour in its true light, I wil tell, you, 
that I have not been to engage the favour 
of a patron, but to relieve the diſtreſs of a 
eee 
Jo retieve the- diftreſs of a friend, 
have you? well that is kind; and pray, 
if your ſecrets are not ſacred, what ſpecies 
of diſtreſs may it have fallen in voy * to 
relieve?“ 

Montgomery was now. greatly la 0 

| raſſed. 
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naſſed.:/: He had no right over the fecrets. 
pf Cheſterville ; and where he had no hope 
of relief from the confidence, could not 
think of betraying him to 2 man fo un- 
feeling, ſo fond of money and of himſelf, 
as Royſton. He heſitated therefore, and 


r1,WWonly ſaid “ That ſpecies of diſtreſs which 
h too ofren befalls the young and inconfide- 
am rate; and ſuch was ſome days ago. my re- 


af lance on your generofity, that had I not 
e deen undeceived to- day 1 ſhould have ap- 
elt plied ene nr b aaron 
of him? + | 
1 a Really} What ate then chat 
a man of my fortune has no other employ- 
ment for it, than to lend money to diſap- 
pointed fortune hunters and diftreſt gam- 
blers? No, Mr. Montgomery ; my relations: 
you know, who have no fortune, may have 
ſome little claim on my aſſiſtance ſo far as: 
parliamentary intereſt goes; but on my 
purſe—for: their friends no, do, r 
will never do!“ 

Nor have I Sir,“ ſaid Montgomery, 
| any 
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« any inclination from this moment ty 
trouble you for either the one or the othe, 
For the kindneſs which you have ſheun 
me, by giving me an apartment in you 
houſe and about half a dozen dinners and 
ſuppers, though they were kindneſſe 
preſſed upon me, I thank you; I truſ 
that your great fortune is leſs hurt by ſuch 
an exertion than my feelings by being 
obliged to a man, who -pardon me —8 
not, I find, a man to whom I am fond d 
owing an obligation. Sir, I wiſh you a 
good day; and ſhall give you no farthe 
trouble than to ſend for my portmanteau 


this afternoon, which your fervants will d 


courſe deliver.” Montgomery thus ſpeak- 
ing, left the room; to the great amaze- 
ment of Royſton, who. ſaw the young man 
eſcape him whom he intended to have 
kept ſome time longer, for the double gra- 
tification of his pride: firſt, by inſulting 
him with the ſupercilious ſuperiority of a 
patron ; and then, by boaſting to all the 
world how generoufly he acted in“ taking 


1 
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p a relation, who though one of the nobleſt 
amilies-in 'Scotland was actually without 
any ſupport bur _ was Uerived” from 
me?: 3 0 

ne earlier viſi ons of Montgomery, 
d by this connection, had long ſince 
aniſhed;: He found that Royſton, ſo far 
rom being able to procure him an advan- 
igeous poſt by his intereſt, was really i in 
oppoſition, and of ſo little conſequence 
it no attempt would be made by the 
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aalen Adminiſtration to induce bim to 
her Nechange his party. But this diſcovery had | 
eau been gradually made; and Montgomery 2 
new not, when he bad made it, how im- ; q 


_— > — 


mediately to diſengage himſelf from Roy- 
ſton; and while he deliberated on what he 
oaght to do, his encountering the brother 
of Echelinde in diſtreſs; and the ſubſequent 


events, had driven every thing that related” 
ing merely to himſelf from his mind. lr 


f a He now, however, left the houſe? 
the Flt enquiring for Mrs. Royſton, (who 


— _— 
1 _— 
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was not at home) that he might pay her 
his parting compliments. Since he could 
not ſee her, he left a note for her thanking 
her for her numerous civilities, and fimply 
informing her that circumſtances had ariſen 
which prevented his availing himſelf longer 
of Mr. Royſton' s obliging offer of an 
apartment in his houſe. 
Having done this, he diſmiſſed them u 
- much as poſſible from his mind z and ſend- 
ing a porter from a coffee houſe for his 
cloaths, he took an hackney coach and 
went into the Borough; where, at the dil. 
tance of about a quarter of a mile from the 
lodgings of Colonel Cheſterville, he pro- 
vided himſelf with a ſecond floor in the 
houſe of a tradeſman; and then having 
called to know how the Colonel and Ethe- 
linde did, and having heard they were 
tolerably well, though he ſaw neither o 
them, as he ſaid he was in haſte, he hurried 
to the apartment of the unhappy Cheſter- 
ville in the King's Bench priſon, to conſult 
with 
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with him on the introduction of che deſolate 
and afflicted Victorine, which he had pro- 
miſed her ſhould take place on the morn- 
ing of that day, 
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Tu E generous and anxious Montgo- 
mery found his impetuous friend impa- 
tiently attending his arrival. The moment 
he ſaw him he enquired eagerly for Vic- 


torine. Have you not brought her? 


when ſhall I ſee her? where have you left 
her? and why are you ſo late ? were quel- 
tions articulated without waiting for an an- 
ſwer to either. 

6 For heaven's ſake, Cheſterville,“ ſaid 
Montgomery, © for heaven's ſake be more 
calm and reaſonable. You know beſt what 
reaſons you have for wiſhing to keep your 
attachment to this young foreigner con- 
cealed from your father and your ſiſter; 
if they are very forcible, is it poſſible you 
ſhould not conſider the probability there 
is of its being diſcovered if ſhe comes hi- 
ther?“ 


I did 
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ec] did wiſh indeed,” replied Cheſter- 
ville, „I did wiſh that my father might 
not know yet that I am married, be- 


cauſe!üůł “ 


« 2re you married then?” 

“ Yes, upon my ſoul I am; and 1 ſup- 
poſe you think I'm a d- d fool for it.” 

« Not at all. If you loved Victorine 
(or what am I to call her?) you did well 
to marry her; that is, if her character was 
ſuch as brought no diſgrace on you from 
the connection; but unleſs ſhe has a for- 
tune, I own I tremble at the effect which 
ſuch intelligence may juſt now have on 
your father.” | 

Fortune? not a ſhilling. She is the 
natural daughter of an Engliſnman; her 
mother, a Spaniſh Weſt Indian, whoſe 
father was a rich planter in Cuba. In the 
war before the laſt, the father of my god- 
deſs attended his brother, who was wounded, 
and carried, by a circumſtance not neceſ- 
lary to relate, to the houſe of Don Julian 

Vor, III. F Gomez 
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Gomez, de Lerida; there both the bro. 
thers were kindly entreated by a generous 
enemy; but the younger, though he ſur: 
vived for ſome time the wound he had re- 
ceived, became a cripple ; and the elder, 
who was fondly attached to him, . procured 
leave. to attend him to Jamaica, as he 
could not be carried to England ; where he 
lingered ſome weeks, and then died. The 
tenderneſs of theſe brothers for each other, 
and their own amiable qualities, greatly en- 
deared them to the inhabitants of that pan 
of the iſland among the high lands, whither 
they had been invited to remove on account 
of the ſalubrity of the air. Among other 
who were intereſted in the fate of the ſur- 
viving ſoldier, was the widow of one of the 
moſt opulent men of the country. She 
was not very young, nor very handſome; 
but ſhe was very tender, very rich, and ſo 
truly ſympathized with the inconſolablc 
young man on the loſs of his brother, that 
he became ſenfible of her attention, and 
was not perhaps entirely indifferent to the 

ſplendoui 
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ſplendour of an income of fixteen or twenty 
thouſand a year, that his kind widow was in 
poſſeſſion of, though he had of his own an 
handſome fortune, and inherited his bro- 
ther's, which was alſo confiderable. 

c The ladies of the torrid zone have 
very little prudery about them; and the 
enamoured widow ſoon made to the amia- 
ble wanderer ſuch overtures as were not to 
er, be withſtood. He married therefore; and 
en-W reſigning his commiſſion, ſat down in one 
art WI of the fineſt places in Jamaica; and loſing 
ner by degrees all inclination to reviſit Eng- 
ant I land, where he had no relations or family, 
ers WF he became a ſettled inhabitant of an iſland 
ur- in which he poſſeſſed all the luxuries and 
the ſplendour that an immenſe fortune could 
She procure ; and his wife, who was fond of 
ne; him to exceſs, felt ſtill leſs deſire to ſeg 


10% England, where ſhe knew her own conſe- 


able quence would be leſſened, and where ſhe 
that apprehended that a thouſand hazards would 
and be incurred of loſing her huſband's heart 
the by the attractions of European beauty. It 
ou! | F was 


"WS 1 — 
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accompliſhed for the girl. "The lady, now 
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was her buſineſs therefore to render his pre- 
ſent home as pleaſant as poſſible, by col- 
lecting the beſt ſociety, and by every va- 
riety of amuſement which could there be 
procured ; but loving him as ſhe did, ſhe 
was not free from the fatal attendant of 
exceſſive - paſſion, jealouſy; and though 
conſcious that it might produce the very 
evil ſhe apprehended, ſhe could not always 
help teizing him with ſuſpicions, and fa- 
tiguing him with rede and ill hu- 
mour. 

The fl four years of their marriage 
brought them three children : the youngeſt 
died ſoon after its birth; but as the other 
two grew up, their father was very de- 
ſirous of procuring for them an Engliſh 
education; but their mother could neither 
reſolve to part with them, or to go herſelf 
to England; and after a year or two of 


debate, it was at length ſettled that 4a 


learned tutor ſhould be procured in Eng- 
land for the bay, and a governeſs wel! 


ncal 
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near fifty, dreaded extremely the appear- 
ance of this accompliſhed governeſs, tho 
ſhe had taken care to inſtru her Englifh 
correſpondent to fend her one who ſhould 
not have any pretenſions to beauty. To 
find one who was without thoſe pretenſions, 
was more eaſy than to diſcover a well edu- 
cated and ſenſible perſon, willing to under- 
take a voyage to Jamaica. At length the 
daughter of a deceaſed officer, pleafing in 
her perſon, but not handſome, who had 
received an excellent education, and was 
capable of teaching what ſhe had learned, 
was found, who conſented to go; and a 
tutor being alſo procured by the very high 
terms offered, they arrived at the habita- 
tion where their inſtructions were required. 
. As the governeſs was certainly not a 
beauty, and was found very advantageous 
to Miſs, the mama was for a few weeks- 
tolerably contented : but. the yellow eyed 
monſter at length ſeized. her with cruel. 
violence; her huſband,. bumſelf a mili- 
tary man, felt pity for the indigent daugh- 
F 3. ter 
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ter of one who had loſt his life in the ſer. 
vice; he felt compaſſion for a young wo- 
man, compelled by her ſituation to quit 
her friends and her native country for a 
precarious dependence on ſtrangers ſo far 
from home, and he felt reſpe& for her 
talents, and for that ſtrength of mind which 
enabled her under ſuch circumſtances to 
exert them. All theſe conſiderations gave 
to his manner, whenever he addrefſed Mis 
Milward, a tenderneſs which his wife, who 
was always watching him, conſtrued into 
love; and though ſhe could not imme- 
diately reſolve to diſmiſs the governeſs by 
whoſe inſtructions her daughter profited ſo 
much, yet ſhe made her huſband ſo very un- 
eaſy by dark hints when they were in com- 
pany, or by open reproaches whenever they 
were alone, that he grew weary and diſ- 
guſted ; and though he had ſtill ſo much gra- 
titude and affection for her as to be unwilling 
to quit her entirely and return to England, 
yet he found himſelf ſo worn and harraſſed, 
hat he determined on making a ſliort ex- 
* | curſion 
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curſion to Cuba, to viſit his old friend Don 
Julian; with whom, though he had not 
ſeen him for eight years, he had ſtill conti- 
nued at intervals to correſpond. 

To this plan his wife dared make no 
oppoſition, leaſt he ſhould adopt one leſs 
ſupportable to her; nor was ſhe ſorry to 
have him for a time removed from the: 
dreaded attractions of Miſs Milward, little 
imagining that an object would be thrown 
in his way infinitely more dangerous. 

« Don Julian had a daughter, who at 
his former viſit was about nine years old 
ſhe had fince been ſent to Spain, and. 
received her education in a convent, and 
within two months had returned to her. 
father, whoſe only child ſhe was, to be, 
married to the fon of the Governor of 
Cuba, a Spaniſh Grandee. To this little 
ugly, but proud Spaniard, Donna Antho- 
nietta had an invincible averſion. Though | 
very dark, ſhe was extremely handſome ;, 
for with the moſt expreſſive eyes, ſhe had 
the fineſt black bair, the moſt pearly teeth, 

F4 and 
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and the lovelieſt ſhape that could be ima- NA. 
gined. Sprightly gaiety was the charac- mn. 
ter of her countenance; yet ſhe could throw pr 
into it the moſt bewitching tenderneſs, ¶ ue 
With all theſe outward attractions, ſhe had vi 
more knowledge than moſt Spaniſh wo. 
men; and as much ſpirit and vivacity as 
is to be found on the other ſide the Py- 
renees. As ſhe was ſoon to be married, 
ſhe was under very little reſtraint; and the 
Engliſh gentleman ſoon became ſo great a 
favourite, that ſhe could not live without 
his company, and took very little pains to 
hide her partiality from others; while ſhe I the 
wiſhed he might himſelf perceive it, and I Sp 
of courſe ſhe ſucceeded. Mr. Harcoun iſ © 
was a very young man when he married, e 
and was now not thirty. He had a fine or 
| perſon; which, though not improved by thi 
eight or nine years reſidence in an hot ſta 
country, was yet handſome and intereſt- iſ ie: 
ing. To the daughter of his hoſt—an an 
Hoſt to whom he had been ſo much obliged, I it 
be Ra every attention; but {till only the I th: 
attention 
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autention and admiration which a married 
man and her father's friend could with pro- 


priety expreſs towards her; but her affec- 
tion for him, animated as it was by the 


vivacity of her character and country, 


ſoon broke through every reſtraint which 


* ES 
European. virtue or European cuſtoms: 


might have produced, and Harcourt had 
ſoon to reproach himſelf with having be- 
trayed in the tendereſt point the confidence 
placed in him. by Don Julian, and broken 
the laws of. hoſpitality towards his friend. 

* Nobody however ſeemed to perceive 
the terms they were upon; for the litile 
Spaniſh lover, her intended huſband, had 
lo good an opinion of himſelf that he ne- 
ver ſuppoſed ĩt poſſible for an Engliſhman 
or for any man to ſupplant him.. Nobody 
therefore was- uneaſy at Harcourt's long. 
ſtay in Cuba- but his wife,. who had twice 
ſent over a yatch he had built to fetch him, 
and had twice had the mortification to ſee 
it return with excuſes that he yet ſtaid at 
the preſſing inſtances of Don Julian. 

127 Fs The 
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The unhappy Mrs. Harcourt had by 
this time learned that the Spaniard had a 
young and beautiful daughter, and all the 
agonies of jealguſy ſeized and tormented 

her. Again ſhe ſent a prefling meſſage to 
her huſband to return; but the tenderneſs 
and beauty of Anthonietta had now at- 
tached Harcourt toher with a paſſion equal 
to her own; and ſhe was beſides in a ſitua- 
tion in which he could not bear to leave 
her to encounter the rage of an incenſed 
father, aud perhaps the revenge of a dif- 
appointed lover, who only waited the arri- 
val of ſome papers from Spain to com- 
plete their marriage. Anthonietta, who 
determined never to become his wife, now 
prefſed her Engliſh lover to elope with 
her; but this, fondly as he loved her, he 
could not determine upon immediately, 
He dreaded the effect fuch a ſtep might 
have on her father; who, though of a 
milder temper than the Spaniſh creoles 
uſually are, was jealous of his honor, and 
adored his daughter, on whoſe 'approach- 

44 | ing 
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ing illuſtrious union he greatly prided 
himſelf. Nor could Harcourt diveſt him- 
ſelf of all concern for his wife; who beſides 
the tie their children had formed between 
them, had no fault but that of not being 
young, and of being too fond of him. 
Diſtracted by his love on one hand, and 
theſe reflections ſuggeſted by honor on the 
other, he yet heſitated, though the circum- 
ſtances of Anthonietta became every day 
more critical. At length: her tears and 
entreaties conquered; and he determined 
to go with her to Spain, as he could not 
carry her openly to Eugland; and leaving 
her there in ſafe hands, to return to Ja- 
maica, and make all the atonement he 
could for his error by fulfilling che duties 
ef a father and an huſband, 

&© It was extremely difficult to con- 
tive this: but at length, by means of the 
Captain of a; merchantman on whom Har- 
court had conferred great obligations in 
the way of his employment, Anthometta 
was with her anxious loves conveyed on 
| | ſhi 
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ſhip board, and carried to Barcelona, where 
ſhe was foon afterwards dehvered of my 
little Victorine. Harcourt, while his ten- 
derneſs encreaſed for her mother, could: 
yet not diveſt himſelf of affection for his 
fon. and daughter in Jamaica, nor of pity 
for their mother, whom he had left in ig- 
notance of what was become of him, and 
with whoſe miſery he could not: help re- 
proaching himſelf. He wiſhed: therefore 
to return te*them ;, and Anthonietta re- 
luctantly conſented, on his promiſe to ſtay 
only a twelvemonth, and then to rejoin her 
in Spain,.and to take her finally to ſettle 
in England. She went into a convent dur- 
ing his abſence, and called herſelf his wife. 
She had taken care to conceal from her 
unfortunate father where ſhe was; but all 
the circumſtances. of her flight were by 
ſome means known to him; and he had 
not only loaded her with his malediction, 
but had diſinherited her, and ſent for the 
fon of his fiſter from Spain, on whom he 
intended to beſtow all his great poſſeſſions, 
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er This news reached the tender unhappy 
Anthouietta ſoon after the departure of 
her lover. Had he been yet with her, ſne 
could have borne every thing with reſo- 
lution ; but he was gone—gone perhaps 
for ever! and her love, her pride, her filial 
affection all equally ſuffering, a+ lingering, 
illneſs enſued. The hope of hearing from 
Harcourt, of hearing that he meant to re- 
turn to her, a while ſupported her; but 
letters were long in coming; they were 
ſomerimes loſt ; and what did come ſhe 
fancied were cold, and rather civil than 
tender, He ſpoke with fondneſs and- 


with anxiety indeed of the little girl 


he had left in Spain; but with pride 
and pleaſure of the two children whom he 


had rejoined in Jamaica. Of their mother 
he ſaid little or nothing; yet Anthonietta 


fancied that habit and gratitude had con- 
quered a tranſitory and vague attachment 


to her, and that ſhe ſhould fee Harcourt 


no more. 
Violent in her paſſions, the mortifica- 
tion, 


l 
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tion, the miſery this idea inflicted, was too 
much for her; and in a ſudden fit of en- 
thuſiaſm, the offspring rather of diſappoint- 
ment than of piety, ſne put herſelf into the 
hands of artful prieſts, who perſuaded her 
that her ſalvation could no otherwiſe be 
ſecured, than by renouncing for ever the 
wicked heretic who had-ſeduced her, giving 
all ſhe poſſeſſed to a convent, and taking 
the veil, The money and jewels ſhe had of 
her own were conſiderable enough to 
tempt the avarice of theſe people; and 
having once poſſeſſed themſelves of the 
confidence of the fair reluctant penitent, 
they at length prevailed upon her to ſend 
from her even the child on whom ſhe 

doated, and of hom one of the prieſts 
undertook the charge, and boarded it in a 
remote convent ;while the unhappy mother, 
calculated neither by temper or habit for 
the life ſhe was now thrown into, lingered 


yet a few months, and then died, leaving 
Victorine, then about fourteen months 


ald, to the mercy of the perſons who had 
| torn 
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torn the infant from her boſom, and per- 
ſuaded the wretched parent it was a crime 
even to wiſh to ſee this innocent creature, 
and to bleſs her in her laſt moments. 

© She wrote however a ſhort billet to 
Harcourt, which was probably never deli- 
vered; and to her father, Don Julian, who 
in conſequence of receiving it, ordered the 
child a ſmall penſion for its ſupport, and 
gave a large endowment to the convent 
where his once loved, but renounced — 
thonietta, expired. 

& Victorine was long ſupported by the 
penſion— ſo long indeed as to become old 
enough to enquire into and to gather from 
her mother's papers, which were among 
her cloaths, and from a female negro ſer- 
vant who had attended her mother, and 
was yet about her, all the particulars I 
have related. At length however the pen- 
ſion paid by her grandfather ſuddenly 
ceaſed, He was dead. His nephew ſuc- 
ceeded to his fortune; and the deſerted 
Victorine was left without refource, unleſs 
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ſhe would become a ſervant in the reli- 


gious houſe where ſhe was brought. up. 


She wrote to her father, Mr. Harcourt, 
but had no anſwer. In all likelihood, her 
letters never were ſent: and the diſtreſs of 
this lovely and unfortunate young crea- 
ture could only be equalled by the acute- 
neſs of that ſenſibility with which ſhe felt 


her misfortunes. In the ſame convent, 


were educated the two daughters of a 
merchant at Barcelona: they had conceived 
fome degree of affection for the deſolate 
orphan; and prevailed on their father, 
whole notions were ſomewhat enlarged by 
commerce, to ſuffer. them to invite her 
to their houſe when they returned home, 
There, as I was at Barcelona ſome weeks; 
I ſaw this lovely girl, living as a de- 


pendant,. and: not always kindly treated, 


The Spaniſh merchant, to diſplay his own 
generoſity and liberality, related to me 
ſome parts of her hiſtory;. I found that 
her father was an Engliſhman, and with 
a degree of Quixotiſm for which you will 
1 laugh 
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laugh at me, I fancied I could aſſiſt her 
applications to him for ſupport. On this 
ſubject we had frequent converſations; and 
her beauty, her underſtanding, (which is 
of the firſt rank, though ſhe has been 
brought up in ignorance) her innocence, 
and her calamities, all conduced to inſpire 
me with tae moſt violent paſſion for her: 
but native dignity and prudence defended 
her from all the artful means that paſſion 
inſpired to obtain her conſent to go with. 
me to England; till at length finding my» 
ſelf or fancying myſelf unable to live with» 
out her, we were married by a Spaniſh. 
prieſt according to the rites of her reli- 
gion, and ſat out together acroſs. France 
for Calais; where J was prevailed upon by 
an old brother officer, whom I met there, 
(waiting for his. wife and daughters, who 
were coming from the- South. of France,) 
to leave her in his care, and reconnoitre- 
my ſituation in England a little, before I 
expoſed her to the inconveniences to which 


he knew I ſhould too probably be liable. 
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J was to take a lodging for her, and write 
to her ar Calais. I did fo; and ſanguinely 
fancied that I could conceal my being in 
England equally from my father and my 
creditors, till ſome method could be found, 
though I knew not what, to ſettle my 
affairs. How I was deceived, my dear 
Charles, and all the diſtreſſing ſequel, 1 
need not repeat.” 


Montgomery had liſtened attentively to 
this narrative. © Well, my dear Harry,” 
ſaid he, when his friend had concluded it, 
& there is nothing to be ſaid to all this 
but that we muſt either conceal the mat- 
ter wholly from your father, or manage 
To to inform of it as to ſoften the ſhock it 
may give him. I will attempt for you 
either 'the one or the other; not the 
leſs willingly becauſe I ſuſpect that your 
Victorine is a relation of my own.” 
„ Of your's > How do you mean?” 
«© Why ſome parts of my genealogy, 
highly as I value. myſelf on my family, 
| are 
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are a little awkward, My maternal grand- 
mother, after ſhe became the widow of 
one of the family of Douglas, who was 
my mother's father, lived many years with 
one of the Lord Pevenſeys; the elder 
brother of him who ſtill enjoys the title: 
by him ſhe was the mother of two ſons, 
who bore the family name of Harcourt, 
and to each of whom he gave ten thou- 
land pounds, They both went into the 
army, The- younger dicd in conſequence 
of wounds received at the Havannah, and 
the elder is certainly the Mr. Harcourt 
to whom your Spaniſh fair one owes 
her birth; ſo that ſhe is, you ſee, my 
couſin.“ | 
„ Oh God!” exclaimed Cheſterville, 
in a tranſport, is it poſſible? Perhaps 
then, my dear, dear Charles, you can 
help me in applying to her father. A 
new ray of hope—of hope the moſt flat- 
tering to my imagination, darts upon me 
from this moſt fortunate diſcovery. Do 
you ever hear from Harcourt? are you 
in 
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in habits of triendſhip and corre ſpondence 
with him?“ 

66 It is now, I think, near two years 
fince my mother lait heard from him, 
He then mentioned that his ſon wa: 
folicitoug to come to England, and that 
he believed he ſhould himſelf accom- 
pany him. My mother, as I recollecd, 
unmediately anſwered his letter; and his 
often expreſſed her ſurpriſe that ſhe ha 
not ſince heard of him: yet ſhe ob. 
ſerved that if he were dead, the deceaſe 
of a man of ſo large a property would 
be known, or'if he had arrived in Egg: 
land ſnhe ſbould certainly have heard of 
him. For theſe reaſons we have con— 
cluded that our having bo letters. from 
him was the effect merely of that indo- 
lent difpoſition which grows on the inha- 
bitants of the tropical climates when 
they have paſſed the meridian of Jife,” 

„ Well, but you will write to him 
for me, will you not.; and forward to 
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him a letter of mine and of — 
ters?“ . 
« Affuredly I will, 1 will do more, 
and prevail on my mother to receive 
and acknowledge her niece; nay I am 
perſuaded ſhe will want no entreaties of 
mine; for to a mind the nobleſt and moſt 
generous that ever was poſſeſſed by 
woman, ſhe adds the tendereſt recollec- 
tion of her brother, and has a thou- 
ſand times lamented that their deſtinies 
had thrown them ſo far from each 
other.“ 

After ſome farther converſation, it was 
agreed that Montgomery ſhould perſuade 
Colonel Cheſterville and his daughter 
not to viſit the priſon that day, under 
pretence that it was too much for them 
all, and that it was neceſſary for young 
Cheſterville to be left alone to collect 
his thoughts and tranquillize his mind: 
then, being ſecure that they would 
not be with Cheſterville that day, Mont- 

gomery 
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gomery was to conduct Victorine to her 
huſband ; and this being arranged, he went 
from the priſon to the e of the 
Colonel, 


CHAP: 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Ov his entering the little ſitting room, 
he was ſtruck with the figure of Ethelinde 
at a table, on which ſhe leant the arm that 
ſupported her head. Her face was pale; 
terror and anguiſh were impreſſed on it. 
Montgomery haſtening to her, ſhe took 
his hand and ſaid, burſting into tears Oh! 
my dear friend! my father is ſo ill ſo 
very ill!“ | 
«© How! when!” cried the alarmed 
Montgomery. * They told me when I 
called this morning, he was pretty well.” 
I thought him ſo when firſt I ſaw him, 
and therefore ſent that meſſage to your 
enquiry. He had ſome quiet fleep during 
the night; he was able to eat a little at 
breakfaſt; and he ſpoke calmly. The apo- 
thecary who viſited him thought him with- 
out fever, and I began to hope another 
night's 
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night's reſt would quite reſtore him. But 
fear (and ſhe ſighed from the bottom 
of her heart) J fear indeed I was too 
ſanguine ; for about two hours ago, he at- 
tempted to write a letter, which he faid 
was on poor Harry's affairs; 1 entreated 
Him not to do it leaſt it ſhould fatigue him; 
he anſwered—Alas ! my Ethy, no time is 
to be loſt. Let me then write it Sir? No, 
replied he mournfully, it muſt be in my 
own hand. He ſat down, and began his 
letter ; but after he had written a lime or 
two I ſaw the muſcles of his face working 
his eyes filled with tears; a deep groan 
ſeemed to iſſue from the bottom of his 
heart; and he threw away the pen. 
cannot write,” ſaid he, in a voice broken 
by agony—* I cannot ſolicit theſe people 
for pecuniary help. I am heart ftruck—— 
and why ſhould 1 ſtruggle againſt deſtiny ? 
why not rather ſubmit to it like a man, 
than poorly cringe for a remedy to thoſe 
1 defpife and by whom perhaps I may be 


contemptuouſly refuſed,” 
125 & Dear 
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“ Dear Sir, cried I, approaching him, 
give up for the preſent every application 
but to Sir Edward Newenden. I was 
going on, when he ſuddenly ſtopped me 
© Ethelinde,” ſaid he, in a voice of leſs 
tenderneſs than he uſually ſpeaks to me 
Ethelinde ! —ſhall it be ſaid that to the 
exigencies of my unworthy ſon, I have 
ſacrificed the honour of my daughter? 
Never! Let him Let us all periſh firſt ! 
The tears and ſobs of Ethelinde now im- 
peded her utterance ; but ſhe tried however 
to conquer them, and went on. 

“I told my father that nobody would 
lay or think of the odious compromiſe at 
which he hinted but the baſe and worth- 
leſs, whom it was abſurd to fear. He 
gave me very little anſwer ; only ſaid, with 
more mildneſs, that he would not apply to 
Sir Edward ; that he knew not what to do: 
then he put his hand to his head ; com- 
plained that it ached, and that he was very 
cold, I defired him to lie down, and he 
laid languidly that he was beſt on his bed. 

Vol. III. G ] led 
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led him to it; he ſtill complained of the « 
cold, and defired me to cover him with 
his great coat. When I had done it, and 
drawn the curtains. round him, I deſired to N 
fetch him a glaſs of warm wine and water: 5 
he drank it; thanked me; gave me back 


the glaſs; and then catching my othe: , 
hand, he fell into an agony of tears ſo ter- 2 
rifying, that I, almoſt deprived of my hi 
ſenſes, beſought him to let me ſend for: ce 
phyſician. A phyſician, my angel] cried qu 
he with a convulſive kind of laugh—* No, che 
no, I have no money for phyſicians ; be. N 
fides they cannot cure a broken heart, | 
Send therefore for no phyfician; but leave 
me lea yh In 454... 8⁰⁰ 
me leave me now; 1 ſhall be more com. R. 
poſed preſently, and will try to ſleep fl eye 
Don't come in till Montgomery comes; har 


and then awaken me, as I want to ſpeak to thi. 
him.” | 10 
He held my hand a moment or two 
| longer; his tears feemed to have relievet 
- him; he grew more quiet; and again] On 
_ faxing fal 
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faying he thought he could fleep, bade me 
await your arrival in this room.” 

« Well, my deareſt Ethelinde,” ſaid 
Montgomery, attempting tenderly to con- 
ſole her, © what is there in this that ſhould 
ſo extremely alarm you? All that you 
have deſcribed is merely the effe& of vex- 
ation and uneafineſs. The firſt ſhock 'of 
his ſon's diſaſter, your father has not yet 
conquered : but in a few days he will ac- 
quire more ſtrength of mind; we ſhall 
then ſet jointly about the releaſe of poor 
Harry, and all will yet be well.” 1 

« Don't attempt to deceive me Mont- 
gomery. Alas ! it is miſtaken kindneſs. 
It will only lend new horrors to the fatal 
event which muſt, oh God I—which will 
happen ! My father cannot long ſurvive 
this dreadful ſtroke ; his heart 1s, I really 
believe, broken; 1 fee it in his looks, I 
hear it in his voice, I feel it in his manner, 
in his ſentiments, in his ſolicitude for me! 
Oh! Montgomery! ever ſince this dread- 


ful conviction has overwhelmed my mind, 
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it has been my earneſt prayer to N te 
that I may die too! N 

« You die !” cried Montgomery, whom 
the very idea had almoſt robbed of his th 
ſenſes You die! lovelieſt, deareſt; moſt « 
angelic of human beings! Ah! no! you 
will live, my Ethelinde will live to cheriſh 
the declining years of her father, and to 
bleſs her devoted, her adoring Montgo- 
m ery.“ 1 

As he uttered theſe words he threw him- 
felf 'on his knees before her, and wildly 
kiſſed her hands. She attempted not to 
take them from him; but ſoftened by 
grief for her father, and gratitude and love 
for him, ſhe wept over him, and was 
rouſed only by the ſound of ſomebody 
coming up ſtairs, from indulging the de- 
lirium of tenderneſs, as pure as it was ar- 
dent. The entrance of the apothecary, 
whom Ethelinde had a little before ſent 
for, obliged them both to recolle& them: 


ſelves; and ſhewent into her father's room, 00 
| ol led 
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to inform him of his arrival and that Mr. 
Montgomery was alſo there. | 

While ſhe was gone Montgomery aſked 
the apothecary his opinion of his patient. 
« My opinion is, Sir,” ſaid he, “ that the 
gentleman is in a bad way; but to be 
honeſt with you, medicine can do little 
for his relief; the complaint is leſs indiſpo- | 
ſition of body than mind, or. at leaſt the 
latter is the effect of the former.“ 

This by no means ſerved to appeaſe the 
anxiety of Montgomery; and the account 
the apothecary gave on his return from the 
Colonel, encreaſed it. He now haſtened 
to the chamber himſelf, and approached 
the bed, where Cheſterville held out to 
him his cy and burning hand. — My 
dear friend,” ſaid he, as N took 
it, „ I am obliged to you for coming; 
but there ſeems to be no end either to my 
miſery or to your goodneſs. I have much 
to ſay to you!“ 1 

Dear Sir!“ cried Myntgomery, art 
led at the condition of the hand he had 
G 3 taken 
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taken“ let us, I beg of you, talk of 
notbing now but of getting you well again.“ 

„And do you know how that is to be 
done while my mind is in tortures. My 
dear young friend, if I could communicate 
to you but words cannot do it—any part 
of my feelings—of the ſenſation I have 
here,” (putting his hand to his heart) 
you would know the folly of attempting 
to live by recourſe to common, or indeed 
to any remedies ; you would be convinced 
that Fought rather to uſe the ſmall remain- 
der of my days in thinking of the future 
welfare of her who gave life its only con- 
folation, and to part. from whom lends to 
death its only terror.” 

Montgomery now attempted to nk 
him out of his prepoſſeſſion; but without 
effect: for though by degrees he ſpoke 
with more compoſure and chearfulneſs, the 
idea of his ſpeedy diſſolution ſeemed to 
remain in its full force. He ſpoke much 
of the irremediable misfortunes of his ſon, 
and with yet more ſolicitude of the ſitua- 
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tion of Ethelinde. Montgomery with an 
aching heart endeavoured 1n regard to the 
former to inſpire the unhappy father with 
hopes he was himſelf far from feeling; and 
of Ethelinde he ſaid “ Deareſt Sir, diſ- 
quiet not thus your ſpirits, but believe that 
while I exift my life is hers. 1 am, it is 
true, without fortune ; poſſibly I may never 
poſſeſs one worthy of your daughter; but 
1 have youth, health and ſtrength, and I 
thould glory in exerting them in che pro- 
tection and ſupport of that angelic creature, 
whether ſhe deigns, by giving me her 
hand, to render me the happieſt of human 
beings, or judging me unworthy of ſuch 
exalted felicity, will only allow me the pri- 
vilege of being conſidered as ber Sung | 
and her brother.” - 

Cheſterville wrung his hands, % Oh 
generous and excellent young man !”.crigd 


he in a faint voice, for his ſpirits were al- 


moſt exhauſted ( Ethelinde muſt; he 
yours, for you alone can deſerve her. 


Wa {ach a friend, ſuch an huſband; ſhe 
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cannot be unhappy, however humble may 

be her fortune, and in leaving her to your 

protection ſhall die with more tranquil- 
lity.“ 

Montgomery, elevated to rapture, yet 
melting into tears, could no otherwiſe 
doſter this than by kiſſing the hand of 
him who had pronounced, in this ſentence, 
a bleſſing upon him. After a moment's 
pauſe, however, he recovered voice enough 
to ſay Sacred be the delightful: truſt ! 
for dear, more dear than my exiſtence, 
will be the pledge of your confidence!“ 
then finding he was himſelf unable to pro- 
ceed and chat the converſation too deeply 
affected his ſuffering friend, he only added, 
“ But it is better not to ſay more on ſuch 
an inexhauſtible topic for my gratitude, at 
this time. Dear Sir, for the ſake of her 
whoſe guide and guardian you muſt ſtill 
be, even when you have given her to the 
happy Montgomery; of her, to whoſe 
happineſs, to whoſe tenderneſs, your life 
is ſo neceſſary; yield not, I beſeech you, 

a to 
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to theſe gloomy thoughts; but by reſiſting 
conquer them, and let us rejoice in your 
returning health.” Cheſterville only hook 
his head and ſaid “ It will not do, my 
dear Montgomery, believe me it will 
net?: | 
Montgomery then promiſing to ſee him 
again before night, left him; and though. 
he knew his preſence was anxiouſly ex- 
pected by Victorine, he could not forbear 
remaining a moment. with Ethelinde—a 
moment the molt delicious he ever paſled.. 
He related to her what her father had -ſaid;; 
and ſanctioned by ſuch authority, ſhe ſcru- 
pled not, in the tendereſt accents, mingled 
with tears, to avow to him all the ſoftneſs 
of an heart which doated on him with an 
affection equal to his own... Montgomery, 
too happy to altend to reaſon, then preflecl. 
her to an immediate marriage.— Where-. 
fore ſhould it be delayed, my deareſt love, 
when our union would not only bleſs your 
Montgomery but would tranquillize the 
laſt, hours of your dear] fear I muſt ſay, 
1 youre 
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your dying father. He has told me that 
if he ſees you mine, his heart in regard to 
you will be at eaſe.” 

„Ah! Montgomery!“ cried the weep- 
ing Echelinde, “and can you urge me to 
marry while my heart is burſting wath 
agony ? would you have the firſt hours of 
our union embittered by fear and diſtrac- 
tion for a life ſo beloved; and ſhalt our 
nuptials, and the funeral of him who Save 
me being, be kept together?“ 

In any other ſituation,“ ſaid Mont- 
gomery, _” 1 ale not indeed 2 5 it; 
but 

Ethelinde had now recovered more re- 
collection and preſence of mind, and in- 
terrupting him, the ſaid “ Montgomery, 
'Thave ſhewn you the weaknefs'of my foul; 
let me now convince you that it has, if 
mot much, yet ſome ſtrength to combat 
againſt itſelf: that T tove you—fondly and 
. Truly Jove you-—l have with too little cau- 
tion perhaps acknowledged: 1 do not, 
however, regret it, perfuatied: as Lam ö khat 
nut I ſhall 
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1 ſhall nexer repent any confidence I place 
in you. But fortunate as I ſhould think 
myſelf i in becoming your wife in am con- 
dition of life, (howeyer inferior ſuch con- 
dition may be to that in which we were 


both born, ) yet I muſt not think of myſelf 


but of you; and I muſt enquize whether it 
will be indeed a proot of that tender love 
1 bear you, to bring to your arms only 
brilliant pramiſes and proſpects of your 
youth, by uniting you to the ſorrows and 
burthening you with the calamities that 
are overwhelming my family.” | 

© Gracious. God! exclaimed Montgo- 


mery, wich all the enthuſiaſm of paſſion, 
| * Gracious God! is it poſhble that yqu 
can ſor a moment ſuppoſe ſuch unworthy 
conſiderations can check the ardour of 2 
dove like mine? Ah. Echelinde! if you 
loved as Ldo—you would know how poor | 


in compariſon of i 


believe k, ſaid. Echalinde, whoſe 


wing acquired Hrmpels as the felt herſelf 
* right 
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right I believe you love me: and 
without that perſuaſion I could not, ] think, 
have lived till now. It is natural for you 
to fancy that in the ſucceſs of that love you 
will find all happineſs; but it is juſt in 
me to repreſent to you, both for my fake 
and for your own, that the conſequence of 
marriages made under ſuch circumſtances 
is tod often miſery - miſery created by the 


very tenderneſs which the parties retain 


for each other.“ 


te. Impoſſible !” cried the ee 


Montgomery, that it can be fo in my 
caſe! To be the huſband=the beloved 
hufband of my Ethelinde !—what evil can 
reach the man who ſhall be ſo exalted 
above the reſt of his ſpecies? ?? 


« The evil, my dear friend, of ſeeing 


her you love in poverty, in misfortune—" 


But my health and ſtrength will be 


exertedꝭ to avert that poverty, to guard her 

againſt thoſe misfortunes.” “ 
« And do you think then that I could 

| bear to ſee Montgomery, the deſcendant 
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of ſo many -heroes—himſelf the worthieſt, 
the moſt truly noble of his.race—degraded 
for my ſake to the abject condition of la- 
bouring for bread, or humbling himſelf to 
the drudgery of a mechanic? No, my 
dear Charles, (added ſhe, her tears now 
refuſing: to be reſtrained) no! I can part 
from you—-I think I can part from you; 
at leaſt J am ſure I can die But to give 
you,.inſtead of ablefiing, only a burthen, 
and to entail wretchedneſs on a life which 
may otherwiſe be the boaſt of your family 
and the glory of: your country? — Never! 
never can we be. united unleſs our deſtinies. 
amend - and of that there is no proſpect! 
We will, at leaſt L Depe we ſhall, ſtill re- 
main the tendereſt 4 friends but never 
think of marrying.“ 
Montgomery, Sn by 11 genuine 
tenderneſs, yet alarmed by the firmneſs of 
her manner, while the exceſs of his paſſion 
would not ſuffer him to altend to the juſtice 
of ber objections, now renewed his luppli- 
cations; but ſhe would not either gire 
| "or; him, 
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him a promiſe to name their eavly marriage 
to her father, or allow him to preſs it u Ml Et 
their next interview; and finding her a il ſta 
length faint and overcome by ſtruggling che 
at once againſt her own affection and bis wi 
vehemence, he left her, charging her to Ml po 
take care of an health fo precious to. him, ¶ cat 
and gently yet with tears reproaching her nit 
for the coldneſs and calmneſs with which I an 
ſhe repreſſed the moſt violent and tender for 
paſſion that ever glowed in a heart of ſen · WM Vi 
ſibility for the moſt perfect work of heaven. 
He then went to the leſs diſcreet and 
yet more wnfortunate young creature who 
had, with leſs conſideration, ' united he 

- deſtiny to that of the poor priſoner; and 
as he purſued his way, reflection on ther 
condition brought the truth and juſtice of 
what Ethelinde had ſaid on the probable 
inconvenience of ſuch a marriage full in 
/ bis view. What will become of them?“ 
{ſaid he as he recollected their fituation+ 
„They have no money for their dai) 
ſupport, and I am afraid the poor Colonel 
N „ wil 
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will ſuffer from a deficiency for himſelf and 
Ethelinde, if his illneſs laſts long. In the 
ſtate he is now in, I cannot diſcloſe to him 
the marriage of his ſon; yet how is his 
wife, poor young creature, to be ſup- 
ported ? and what will they do? to whom 
can I apply, or what remedy can I admi- 
niſter to their neceſſities ?* Before his active 
and generous mind had found any reſaurce 
for them, he arrived at the lodgings of 
Victorine ; who, as it was now between 
three and four o'clock in the afternoon, 
had long fince given up all hopes of ſeeing 
him, and had abandoned herſelf to the 
emotions of horror and deſpair, which from 
the vivacity of her ſpirit ſhe felt with un- 
common violence. It was with ditaculty 
he could calm her enough to venture to 
take her out, ſo extremely had ſhe been 
agitated ; at length however he led her 
down ſtairs in order to put her into an 
jig gc coach, when they were met m 
RI by the landlady. : 

Tour fervant, — cried ae, 
* dropping 
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dropping him an half curtſey: 1 4 lo the 
lady is going out I find?“ 

« Yes, Madam,” anſwered Montgo- 
mery, ſomewhat ſurpriſed—* Have you 
any commands for her or me?” 

*« Why as to that, Captain, I Iixes for 
my part to ſpeak plain and above. board; 
and the long and the ſhort. of the matter 
is this: this here young farringner may be, 
for all I X&ows I am ſure, a parſon of cred 
and that, or ſhe may not be, I fands 
little partictler on the credit of my ous and 
doesn't. much care to a lodgers as beent of 
carreter; ſo I ſhould be obliged to you, 
Captain, to inform me whether ſhe 1s your 
lady indeed; or if ſo be you would ac: 
quaint me where I may make enquiration 
after your frinds or bern, it would come to 
the ſame thing.“ | 

Montgomery, without perfectly under- 
ſtanding the language in which this ha- 
rangue was delivered from the fine pow- 
dered, curled and bedizened figure before 
e ___ com de: that it meant to 
are exprels 
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expreſs doubts of the ſafety of the money 
ſhe was to receive for the board and lodg- 
ing of his deſolate charge. He ſhould not, 
he thought, do away theſe doubts by nam- 
ing the King's Bench priſon as the reſidence 
of her huſband ; and hardly knowing what 
anſwer to give, he ſaid——*< I thought, 
Madam, the perſon who took your lodg- 
ings for this lady ſatisfied you in all thoſe 
particulars,” 

No ſuch thing though, Sir,“ 3 
the landlady, whoſe countenance expreſſed 
yet more diſpleaſure - and I don't think 
proper to go on no longer without a little 
ſort of ſatisfaction.” 

„ Well Madam, what ſatisfaction ap 
you expect? 

* Why, Sir, what I uſually has in eg 
here caſes, where I take ſtrangers and that 
as beent recommended by my own frindy, 
is a week's arne; and Miſs have been 
here now. a matter. of five days at board, 
and have had the beſt of every thing; and 
you know I have ſeen none of her money 

yet; 
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yet; and if I goes to ſpeak. to her ſhe falls 

crying; fo this morning thinks I I' ga 
Mr. Grinly, our lodger up two pair 0 
ſtairs, to ſpeak to her, being he can parle 
vous and that; but when he began for i 
queſtion her upon who ſhe was and fo, ſhe 
never ſo mueh as anſwered him good, bad, 
or indifferent, but fell a crying all one « 
when I fpoke to her myſelf, and ran away 
like a crazy body and locked herſelf ints 
her own room.” 

« Well Madam,” ſaid Montgomery, 
who now began to fee that it would not be 
ſafe or proper to let Victorine remain with 
ſuch a woman, © I believe the moſt ſatis 
factory method for us both will be for me 
to pay you now for the week's lodging and 
for- the board, and to feek another abode 
for the lady.” | 

As you like, Sir. To be ſure I ſhould 
be glad to be paid; and as to my lodgings, 
I've never no fear of not letting them to 
people of quality and that, being that 
they——" 


Mont- 
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Montgomery, dreading a new torrent of 
impertinence, then enquired with ſome 
impatience whether he might go into the 
parlour to ſettle the account; and being 
ſhewn in by the landlady, he defired her 
to take a pen and ink and make it out. 
This ſhe inſtantly did; charging two gui- 
neas for the lodgings, two more for the 
board of the poor languid young creature, 
who had hardly eaten a morſel of any 
thing but bread during her ſtay; and 
having by other articles run up the whole 
amount to five guineas, ſhe delivered it 
with a ſmirk to Montgomery; who, though 
convinced of the extortion, would not 
wrangle about it, but threw down five out 
of eleven guineas he had in his pocket; 
and then aſſiſting Victorine, who under- 
ſtood nothing of what had paſſed, into the 
hackney coach, he ordered it to drive to 
Black Friars Bridge, not chuſing the in- 
quiſitive and unfeeling woman (who or- 
dered her maid to bring down Miſs's box) 
ſhoukl 
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ſhould hear whither he was going to con. 
duct his unhappy charge. 

Though his temper was ſomewhat ruffled 
by the behaviour of this woman, he pre. 
ſently conquered his vexation ; and though 
he knew not what in the world he could 
do with Victorine, he exerted himſelf to 
comfort and reaſſure her: in which he 
ſucceeded beyond his hopes; for depend- 
ing now on ſoon ſeeing Cheſterville, and 
totally unconſcious of the deplorable ſitu- 
ation they were both in, her fine eyes re- 
aſſumed their dazzling luſtre ; a ſmile was 
' reſtored to her beautiful mouth; and 
Montgomery, who now perceived thoſe 
charms which the agitation of her mind 
and the fatigue ſhe had ſuffered had at 
their firſt interview in a great meaſure con- 
cealed, acknowledged that only Ethelinde 
had more perſonal beauty than Victorine. 
Of her mental perfections he could not 
judge, though he ſpoke the French and 
Spaniſh well enough to converſe with her 


eafily in either language; becauſe her 
mind 


m 
an 
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on. mind had never for a moment been at eaſe, 

and ſhe appeared beſides to be ſo very 

young, (not more he thought than pen, 
wy) that he could form no fair eſtimate 

of her underſtanding. | 


tus | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


\ } HILE Montgomery was thus oc. 
cupied in the ſervice of the younger Cheſ 
terville, his ſiſter, who yet knew not half 
the merit of that noble minded young 
man, was overwhelmed by inquietude for 
her father and by her love for him, which 
ſhe was more and more convinced ſhe 
ought not to indulge at the riſk of involy- 
ing him in the ruin of her family, A 
ſtrange ſtupor ſeemed at times to take 
from the unhappy father the acute ſenlc 
of his ſufferings. He no longer com- 
plained of his ſon, no longer reproache! 
himſelf; but for the moſt part took in 
filence the medicines or nouriſhments of- 
fered to him by Ethelinde; and with 2 
melancholy ſmile ſometimes kiſſed her 
hand as ſhe adminiſtered them, and ſome- 
times a tear ſtole ſlowly down his cheek 


as 
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as his eyes followed her when the left 
his bed ſide. Feeling himſelf altogether 
unable to vifit his ſon that evening, and 
little dreaming how diſtrefling his pre- 
ſence would have been if he could have 
gone, he ſaid to Ethelinde that he was 
unhappy that neither of them could fee 
him, and in perpetual anxiety leaſt he 
ſhould relapfe into the ſtate of wild deſpair 
in which they had before beheld hm. 
Ethelinde comforted him with aſſurances 
that Montgomery had repreſented her 
brother as much calmer and more reaſona- 
ble, and for that night he became tolera- 
bly eaſy. 

The next day, and again the next, paſſed 
nearly in the fame manner. Colonel 
Cheſterville, without much encreaſe of 
bodily complaint, was ſinking gradually 
under his anxiety of mind; and ſtill pre- 
ferred the eaſe he obtained in his bed, 
aud the ſolitude of his. bed chamber, to 
the effort which in the preſence of his 
daughter, he thought himſelf compelled 

to 
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to make, that he might conceal from her 
the rapid progreſs of that internal decay 
he was himſelf ſenſible of; ſtill ſolicitous, 
though he knew he muſt die, to ſpare her 
as long as he could, the conviction that 
he was dying. During theſe two days, 
Montgomery, occupied in finding an at- 
torney to undertake the management of 
young Cheſterville's affairs with his cre- 
ditors, or in expedients to raiſe money 
for the ſupport of him and of his wife, 
only called twice a day on Colonel Cheſ- 
terville; who was, as well as Ethelinde, 
yet ignorant that he had left Mr. Royſton, 
and had fixed himſelf in their neighbour- 
hood. In the mean time, as the young 
men were too certain that Colonel Cheſter- 
ville could not himſelf viſit the confine- 
ment of his ſon, and that Ethelinde would 
not, without the eſcort of Montgomery, 
which he forbore to offer, Victorine re- 
mained with her huſband, too happy to 


be with him even in a priſon, and carelels 
of 
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of the future while ſhe poſſeſſed the pre- 
eat felicity of being reſtored to him. | 
„As ſome minds, however acute their : 
feelings may have been early in life, be- 3 
come by degrees ſubdued to the moſt 4 
» {humiliating ſituations, and ſeem hardly 7 
- Wconſcious of calamities which once ap- | 
f Wocared too terrible to be a moment en- 
dured, ſo there are others which ſink with- 
ut a ſtruggle, and loſe in deſpondency 
he power of reſiſtance, Of this claſs was 
he ſpirit of the unfortunate Colonel 
heſterville. He had ſuſtained indeed the 
beginning of his misfortunes with ſome 
r. egree of fortitude; had now ſoftened 
hem by hope, now ſought a tranſient re- 
ef againſt their recollection by the dan- 
rrous but ſeducing amuſement to which 
e was addicted; —but the moment he 
elieved the condition of his ſon irre- 
jevable, his courage forſeok him; and 
wing caſt one fearful glance on the poſ- 
ilities of reſource from his elder bro- 
er and from Sir Edward Newenden, 
Vol. III. H he 
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he. found, as he believed, that all failed 
him; there was only to linger through 
life under ſuch circumſtances as his pride 
and his affection rendered equally inſup- 
portable, or to quit it; to do the firſt 
he found impoſſible, and he now prepared 
himſelf to die. 

On the third of the vifits which Mont- 
gomery made to him and his daughter, 
he fancied that he ſaw in him a more 
threatening change than he had before 
perceived: his eyes were ſunk and hollow, 
His forehead and temples tenſe and of a 
deadly ſallowneſs, and his voice was weak 
and tremulous. When Ethelinde for a 
moment left him, he ſaid, as he fat in an 
eaſy, chair in the little dining room— 
„Montgomery, I am going faſt, 1 
thought to have been of ſome uſe to poor 
Harry, but there will be no time for it; 
I. ſhall be releaſed by death from my trou- 
bles! My poor boy muſt probably await 
the ſame releaſe from his priſon.” Mont- 


gomery was in no condition to anſwer him, 
and 
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and after a ſhort pauſe, to recover breath, 
he went on—* I did think of writing to 
my brother; and I began a letter to him 
which I could not finiſh, He has a large 
and expenſive family. It may not be in 
his power—it may not be in his inclina- 
tion to aſſiſt my ſon; yet I have ſometimes 
t- been tempted to try, becauſe I would not 
willingly leave any thing undone; and he 
may ſay, perhaps, that I injure his family 
by not giving him an opportunity to reſ- 
cue ſo near a relation from the diſgrace of 
a priſon; yet upon the whole, I believe it 
is better let alone.“ | | 

2 Montgomery, who had often wondered 
an ¶ that an application had not been made 
—j to Lord Hawkhurſt on behalf of his 

1 nephew, eagerly caught at this hint, 

Q0r « Let me go to him, Sir; I beſeech 
it; you do. I am ſure if he knew Cheſter- 
ou- ville's ſituation he would interfere, He is 
wait reckoned a good natured man—a man of 
nt-E honor and of feeling.“ 

im, True, my good friend; but he has a 
and H 2 wife; 


. 
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wife; a woman ſo imperious, ſo expenſive, 


that my brother has no will of his own, 
nor any. money, if he had that will, to 
employ in the aſſiſtance of his friends; 
then he has, you know, ſix daughters, 
all brought up to expect titles when they 
marry, and a ſon, the very ſon of ſuch a 
mother: from my unconquerable diſlike to 
her, and my brother's implicit obedience, 
we have long been on no other terms to- 
gether than that of common civility ; ſhall 
I now ſolicit him for pecuniary. aſſiſtance? 
Oh! Montgomery, I cannot.” 

* Indeed, Sir, I muſt take the liberty 
of thinking you wrong,” ſaid Montgo- 
mery, , He then urged ſo many reaſons 
why the experiment ſhould at leaſt be 
made, that Colonel Cheſterville at length 
gave a reluctant acquieſcence; and it was 
agreed that Montgomery ſhould the next 
morning wait on Lord Hawkhurſt with a 
letter from his brother, and repreſent the 
ſituation of his nephew. This being de- 
termined upon, Montgomery departed, 

more 
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more wretched than ever from the encreaſ- 
ing ſorrows of his adored Ethelinde. He 
was too well convinced that her father 
could live but a very few weeks; he 
doubted even whether a very days would 
not put an end to his exiſtence, Her 
brother was not only impriſoned, but from 
the enquiries made by the attorney whom 
he had employed for him, his affairs were 
even more deſperate than his father had 
imagined ; and he was without the' means 
of ſupporting himſelf or the unfortunate 
young woman whom he had, in his im- 
provident love, brought over to ſhare and 
encreaſe his misfortunes. Montgomery 
himſelf had expended in his ſervice more 
than half of all he could at preſent com- 
mand, and he knew not where to have 
recourſe for a ſupply without diſtreſſing 
his mother, of which he could not ſuſtain 
the idea. 

Such were the corroſive reflections which 
filled his mind, when in the evening he 
called at the coffee houſe in the neighbour- 
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hood of Harley ſtreet, where he had or. d. 
dered any letters that came for him to fu 
Mr, Royſton's to be left, M 

He found one from his mother, filled MW A 
with the tendereſt ſolicitude for Ethelinde, {Ml ©! 
and hinting that if her ſon could content — 
himſelf to ſhare, with the woman he loved, pl 
his mother's moderate income, that mo- fr 
ther would embrace them both with tran- fo 
port, and be happy in the happineſs of her 
ſon. He kiſſed, ina tranſport of filial gra- 
titude, this teſtimony of his beloved pa- 
rent's true affection; and without much 
curioſity for any thing elſe, he opened 
another letter, which to his great ſurpriſe 
ran thus: 


Dec. 18th, 17— 


« Tf you had not been always as inſen- 
ſible as you are irrefiſtibly charming, there 
would have been no occaſion for me to 
have wrote what you mult have ſeen, Al 
Montgomery! I little thought you ſo cold. 


You cannot fail to know who now ad- 
dreſſes 
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drefſes you, though you have been wil- 
fully blind to a thouſand tender proofs of 
my attachment. You mult want money. 
Accept of the. encloſed; and let me at 
eleven o'clock to-morrow, at „ in 
— ſtreet, know that you are not diſ- 
pleaſed with this ſmall proof of regard 
from her, who hopes there is no occaſion 
for her to ſign any other name than 


your devoted Friend,” 


In a piece of ſilver paper encloſed in 
this billet was a bank note for five and 
twenty pounds; which, as well as the 
letter itſelf, Montgomery contemplated for 
a moment in the utmoſt aſtoniſhment. 
He was ſo little conſcious of his own per- 
tonal attractions that he had not the leaft 
idca of having been particularly noticed by 
any woman; nor could he at all guets 
who was ſo well acquainted with his occa- 
ſion for money, and ſo liberal both of that 
and of her character. He puzzled himſelf 
with conjectures to no purpoſe ; he thought 

H 4 he 
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he had ſome where ſeen the hand writing 
which there ſeemed to have been no pains 
taken to diſguiſe; but it was merely a con- 
fuſed idea; and he could fix on no perſon 
likely to have ſent ſuch a letter, though 
his name both in it and on the direction 
left him no reaſon to ſuppoſe it could be 
intended for another. He was by no means 
diſpoſed to keep the appointment; but 
wearied himſelf with plans how he might 
return the preſent, which he had deter- 
mined not to accept. Having however 
no talents for intrigue, and his whole ſoul 
being occupied by his concern for Ethe- 
linde, he determined to conſult young 
Cheſterville on this puzzling buſineſs, and 
returned to what only was near his heart, 
the relief of Ethelinde, and the execution 
of what he had now his mother's as well 
as her father's conſent to their immediate 
marriage. He went that evening no more 
to viſit her ; but to the priſon of her bro- 
ther, where he related to him what he had 
done among the lawyers in the courſe of 

the 
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the day, deplored the encreaſing illneſs of 
the Colonel, and told him the arrange- 
ment they had made for his going the 
next day to Lord Hawkhurſt. Young 
Cheſterville, who had now had time to 
reflect ſeriouſly on his preſent ſituation, 
ſeemed to hear him with more gratitude 
and with more attention than uſual, and 
to feel with deeper concern the ſituation 
of his father; but Montgomery, though 


he wiſhed to make him feel keenly, which 
the volatility of his temper ſometimes pre- 


vented, by no means deſired ſo to rouſe his 


ſenſibility as to throw him into one of 


thoſe agonies of frantic paſſion in which he 
had once or twice ſeen him; and therefore 
when he had gently told him the worſt of 
all he had heard, and what ſeemed to 
offer ſome proſpect of remedy, he turned 
the converſation; and as Victorine, who 
fat with them, knew not. Engliſh enough 
to underſtand them, he related the circum- 
ſtance of the anonymous letter, and pur it 
into Cheſterville's hands. 

Hz; Cheſterville 


' 
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Cheſterville, having read it with atten- 
tion, returned it, and ſaid, with a ſmile— 
upon my ſoul, Charles, you are a lucky 
fellow. How much did your inamorata 
encloſe to you?“ 

„A bank note,” anſwered he, “ of 
twenty five pounds; which I want you to 
tell me how I can return.” 

„. Return! why would you be ſuch a 
deviliſn fool as to return it?“ 

« Certainly I will.” 

„ You will! And pray why ſo?” 

* Becauſe I deteſt a woman capable of 

acting with ſuch indeNtcate freedom; and 
will neither meet her nor accept of her 
money.” 
Hey dey! Mama's maxims I ſee till 
ſtick by you as if you had never moved out 
of the nurſery. My dear Charles, is it 
poſſible ſuch a handſome, ſprightly fellow 
as thou art, can have more prudery than 
an old maid, or more hypocriſy than a 
parſon?“ 

I chink I have neither, Cheſterville; 

but 
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but you, who know my heart is deyoted to 


your ſiſter, can you ſuppoſe I can give a 
thought to a woman of intrigue, or feel 
for ſuch a woman any thing but antipathy 
and diſguſt??? | 

6 Ti tum ti ty, ti dy di a 
fine indeed, and as well ſaid as if you had 
taken it out of one of our ſentimental co- 
medies. Keep the money, dear Charles; 
be adviſed by me; keep the money and 
viſit the lady. How can you be fo cruel 
as to let ſuch a loving tender ſoul die for 
you, as I dare ſay ſhe will.” 

% Pooh!” cried Montgomery, hurt at 
his lightneſs of mind. * I aſk not for 
your advice about the lady, 1 only aſk 
if you can tell me how to return the mo- 
ney.” | 
„ I wiſh,” cried Cheſterville, “I could 
get out of this curſed place, I would go 
to the appointment for you, and I dare ſay 
the generous fair one would be ſo pleaſed 
with my knight errantry, that, as I am 
not a very ugly fellow myſelf, I ſhould 

have 
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have a few bank notes ſhowered upon 
. E ert p ar} (2348) | 
„ This is ſad trifling, Harry,” ſaid 
Montgomery; and if your wife under- 
ſtood you, which ſhe luckily does not, 
would be worſe than trifling. Prythee be 
ſerious if it be poſſible; and ſince you 
either cannot or will not give me any help 
in this buſineſs, let us drop it, and talk of 
your father. I do not wiſh. to ſhock but 
to prepare you; he is ſo ill that you. ought 

indeed to.be prepared for the worſt.” 
Cheſterville was one of thoſe characters 
which 'feel acutely, but feel only for a 
moment; and whoſe temper, equally 
thoughtleſs and ſanguine, never conſiders 
conſequences, or deſpairs of evading them. 
He now ſhed tears for his father, then 
reproached himſelf for having been the 
origin of his illneſs; now tried to perſuade 
himſelf that he was not ſo incurably ill as 
Montgomery repreſented him, and then 
that his illneſs was the conſequence not 
of yexation, but of ſome conſtitutional 
decay. 
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decay. Montgomery, whoſe generous 
heart felt for the inconſiderate and un- 
happy ſon, as well as for the dying fa- 
ther, watched with painful. ſolicitude all 
theſe varying paſſions as they paſſed thro” 
the boſom and influenced the behaviour 
of young Cheſterville. He wiſhed. that 
the ſcene which he- muſt. inevitably paſs: 
through might have its effect in regu- 
lating his future life; but he could not: 
think without anguiſh of the terrors that 
muſt embitter that life if his mind was 
for ever haunted with the idea of hay» 
ing killed his father by the moſt dreadful' 
of deaths—a broken heart. 

The innocent Victorine, who compre- 
hended not why ſhe was prevented from 
keing this father and this ſiſter, now in- 
the moſt - pathetic terms beſought her 
huſband to let her go and aſſiſt his ſiſter 
in attending on his father. Alas!” 
cried ſne in a patois dialect between 
French and Spaniſh, which ſhe accuſ- 


tomed herſelf to uſe to her huſband, ' 
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who underſtood the latter imperfe&tly—. 
« Alas! I never knew my own father, 
but indeed I ſhall love your's! and if 
he knows how much I always have loved 
you, he will let me be his daughter.” , 
Montgomery, who knew that to hazard 
ſuch a ciſcovery would be to haſten the g 
inevitable event he ſo much dreaded, e 
ſoothed her into the relinquiſhment of MI a 
this project; but agreed with young Cheſ. WM p 
terville that he would ſettle with the h 
'Marſhall of the priſon ſo as to get v 
leave, with an attendant to guard him, MW h 
that he might ſee his father whenever 
the latter deſired it; and having fur- 
niſhed his friend, who could not bear 
to aſk the Colonel for money, with two 
guineas out of the five he had in his 
pocket, he took his leave for the night, 
and retired to his own humble apart 
ment extremely fatigued; yet forgetting 
every inconventence in the reflection that 
the day had been paſſed in the ſervice of 
Ethelinde, | 


CHAPF 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Tr E next day Colonel Cheſterville 
grew ſtill more languid; and Ethelinde, 
exceſhvely alarmed, waited impatiently the 
arrival of Montgomery, as ſhe now, unex- 
perienced as ſhe was in illneſs, fancied that 
his end was rapidly approaching, A uni- 
verfal tremor ſeemed frequently to ſeize 
him; his voice was hollow and feeble; 
and he was ſo weak as to be liable on the 
leaſt emotion to faint away. His ſervant, 
an old ſoldier who had followed him in all 
his fortunes, ' and who had frequently ſeen 
the approach of death in its various forms, 
thought it now neceſſary to apprize Ethe- 
linde of the imminent danger of his be- 
loved malter; but this the honeſt veteran, 
when it came to the point, knew not how 
to ſet about. He adored his young lady. 
How could he ſhock her, fituated as ſhe 

' now 
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now was, by intelligence ſo fatal. I can 


never do it,” ſaid he, as he opened the docr 


of the room where: ſhe ſat:; I ſhall kill 
my dear: young lady.” He looked at her, 
however, a moment in ſilence, and his eyes 
Alled with tears when he conſidered how 
friendleſs ſhe would be left. Ethelinde, 
who was at that moment ſitting at the win- 


dow, which ſhe now-and then opened to 


watch for the appearance of Montgomery, 
turned ſuddenly towards him; and per- 
ceiving his agitation, ſaid “ Oh! Philip! 
what is the matter? For God's. fake. tell 
me! Is my father worſe??? _ 

© Don't be frightened, Miſs,” ſaid the 


affeQionate- creature, pray don't be 


frightened; Maſter is not worſe, I believe; 
but— oh, Miſs, he is bad enough, too bad, 
fear, for either of us to have much hope 
of him.” CPE ; 
Ethelinde, whoſe ſpirits were now in 4 
ſtate. to meet every evil half way, inſtantly 
fancied that her father. was dying; and 


ing iog acroſs the room, ſhe was opening 
the 
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the door that led to his, when Philip 
ſtopped her Oh! dear Madam,” cried 
he, © have patience—pray have patience, 
Indeed my maſter is no worſe that I know 
of. I left him a minute ago in a quiet ſleep; 
but indeed, Miſs Ethy, he is ſadly changed 
within theſe laſt two days; and 1 hope— 
I hope I ſhall not frighten you, bur indeed, 
indeed I am afraid he will not live many 
days more.” 

Ethelinde, now underſtanding that Philip 
wiſhed rather to prepare her for ſorne {ad 
cataſtrophe than to announce any tidings of 
lately encreaſed illneſs, ſtopped and fat 
down; but as if ſhe had now underſtood 
this fatal intelligence for the firſt time, ſhe 
fell into an agony of tears. 

« Oh!” cried ſhe, © where is Montgo- 
mery ? why comes he not to ſupport me 
at this dreadful moment; and without him 
how am 1 to endure it?“ 

Philip attempted in vain to ok the 
violence of her ſorrow, © Ah! Miſs,” cried 
he, © pray don't take on ſo; it does poor 


maſter. 
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maſter no good; on the contrary, I'm ſure 
it would half break his gallant heart if he 
knew it; and for that noble lad, young 
Montgomery, he deſerves that you ſhould 
take care of yourſelf that you may live to 
reward him.” 

The ſimple eloquence of Philip, how: 
ever, ſerved only to make Ethelinde weep 
the more; but the poor fellow, while he 
wept with her, thought more of vindicat- 
ing his own tears than of drying her's— 
“Les, Miſs,” continued he, “ if ever there 
was another man as good as my poor maſter, 
tis Mr, Montgomery, He's juſt the ſame 
conſiderate, kind gentleman about ſervants. 
Yelterday, as he went down, he met me at 
the ſtairs foot“ Philip,” ſaid he, looking 
at me with a face full of concern, Phi: 
lip, what do you think of your maſter” 
Ah! Sir! ſaid I, ſhaking my head, as who 
ſhould ſay I think bad enough of him. 
Indeed, cried he, for he underſtood me, 
© he is indeed very ill! Philip, I muſt ſend 


him a phyſician ; and till I do, I know the 
| dieat 


— — 9 cV ey 
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dear young lady above ſtairs and you 
will take all the care you can of him; 
but,” ſaid he, juſt I was going to anſwer 
him, methinks you look ill yourſelf, my 
old friend; will you accept this from 
a man who loves a ſoldier much, but a 
faithful ſervant more;* and, Miſs, he put 
a guinea into my hand. I would not have 
taken it, but he ſaid - Come, come, no 
ſcruples. While the Colonel, your maſ- 
ter, is ill, you cannot afk him for money; 
and perhaps you may want a few ſhillings 
to keep up your ſpirits in the fatigue of 
fitting up. I ſhall be affronted if you do 
not take it,” 

Thus ran on the zealous domeſtic; till 
Ethelinde, rouſed from the indulgence of 
thoſe tears which flowed equally in grief 
for her father and tenderneſs for her lover, 
fancied ſhe heard her father ſtir, She 
ſtepped ſoftly in; but he heard her, and 
ſaid languidly—“ Ethelinde, my angel! 
I feel myſelf very faint, yet fancy I ſhould 
be better if I could fit up.“ 

Ethelinde, 
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Ethelinde, now calling to the ſervant, 
ordered for.her father a glaſs of cordial 
wine; a few bottles of which Montgomery 
had ſent for him the evening before. 
Philip then affiſted him to riſe, and led 
him into the little dining room; where he 
was hardly placed in the eaſy chair before 
he fainted away. 

Ethelinde, though he had twice been 
witneſs to the ſame alarm ing incident, was 
now in an agony of terror trying to reſtore 
him; but before ſhe could ſucceed Mont 
gomery arrived. He bcheld with extreme 
pain the condition of Colonel Cheſterville, 
and the alarm of his angelic daughter; 
who, while his fervant ſupported him, 
chafed with, trembling lands his pale and 
death like temples. and forehead, After a 
moment he opened his eyes; and ſeeing 
Montgomery, he held out his hand to him, 
faying—* My dear friend, you are come 
to be a witneſs. to one of the conflicts be- 


tween me and death; yet a few more and 
I ſhall 
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{ ſhall trouble you, ſhall agonize my ſuf- 
fering Ethelinde, no longer.” 

Montgomery now tried to ſpeak chear- 
fully. * You will be better, Sir—this was 
mere weakneſs, I have brought a phyſi- 
cian to ſee you; you have neglected hav- 
ing good advice too long; do not, I beg 
of you, expreſs reluctance, but gratify me 
in admitting him ; he waits below.” 

« Tf it will gratify you, my dear Mont- 
gomery, I certainly will let the phyſician 
come up; but do not, Ethelinde, my love, 
fancy that becauſe I admit him I have any 
dependence on his ſcience, however ſkil- 
full he may be. I know I cannot live; but 
you may be the better prepared, by hear- 
ine from him how long it will be before 
my ſufferings will be at an end.” 

Ethelinde, in mute but poignant ſorrow, 
ſtood behind his chair when Montgomery 
and the phyſician entered. He was a man 
of feeling and judgment; but ſeeing at 
once the fituation of his patient, he would 
neither give flattering hopes, or ſhock the 

beautiful 
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beautiful and intereſting mourner with ti- 
_ Cings ſo painful. He deſired therefore to 
be alone with the Colonel; who, aſking 
him to be very ſincere as to his condition, 
owned that there was every reaſon to fear 
he would not ſurvive above three days, 
Cheſterville, who had long been conſcious 
of this, received the intelligence with firm- 
neſs; and ſending for Montgomery, who 
had retired with Ethelinde to another room, 
he deſired that immediate means might be 
taken to procure him a fight of his ſon, 
Montgomery then with the phyſician de- 
parted; and the latter, confirming at the 
door the dangerous ſtate of the patient, 
Montgomery haſtened to the priſon to pro- 
cure leave for young Cheſterville to attend 
his father. This he at length accom- 
pliſhed; but it was not without difficulty 
that he prevailed on Victorine to part wit! 
her huſband, whom ſhe fancied ſhe ſhould 
ſee no more. Montgomery, however, 
having at laſt appeaſed her, they ſat out 
together, with an attendant ſent by the 

Marſhal]; 
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Marſhall ; and Montgomery, dreading the 
meeting as well on account of Ethelinde as 
of her father, went up with him to the room, 
where ſhe was now on her knees, on one 
fide of his chair, rubbing his hands, which 
he complained were cold and numb as if the 
blood no longer circulated through them. 
The Colonel held out his hand to young 
Cheſterville ; who, ſhocked at the dread- 
ful alteration that had taken place ſince he 
laſt ſaw his father, and too conſcious that he 
was himſelf the occaſion, ſprung ſuddenly 
back, and ruſhing by Montgomery, would 
have haſtened away. Whither are you 
going?“ cried Montgomery, forcibly de- 
taining him. 

“To hide myſelf,” anſwered young 
Cheſterville; “ to hide myſelf for ever 
from a ſight I cannot ſuſtain. Unlooſe 
me, Montgomery ! I cannot bear to look 
at him. Almighty God! I have murdered, 
have deſtroyed my father!“ 

* Thus it is,“ faid Montgomery, ſtill 
holding him in the paſſage whither he had 
fled, 
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fled, © thus it is that you ever a& when 
firmneſs and calmneſs are neceſſary. Is 
this a time to give way to ſuch boyiſh ex- 
ceſſes ? If unhappily you have given your 
father pain, forbear to add to it in his laſt 
moments ; convince him rather that you 
are become leſs raſh, and let him at leaſt 
die in the hope that your future life will be 
more fortunate than the paſſed.” 
Oppreſſed by grief and regret, young 
Cheſterville heard this warm but friendly 
remonſtrance with patience; and ſuffered 
Montgomery to lead him back to his father, 
who was now again fo faint as to be obliged 
tc lean on Ethelinde as ſhe held her ſalts to 
him. Again he put forth his cold trem- 
bling hand towards his ſon; and attempt- 
ing to ſpeak words of comfort to him, they 
died away on his lips, and he could only 
utter Harry! my poor unfortunate 
boy 7 
Young Cheſterville now threw himſelf 
on his knees before him; and hiding his 


face, kiſſed in an agony of paſſion the hand 
which 


deſerve not to meet this goodneſs. I, 
who have undone you, who have reduced 
to this condition the beſt of men, the moſt 
indulgent of fathers! PF 

| « We have both of us ſomething to re- 
' I proach ourſelves with; I have not been 
blameleſs; but let us rather endeavour, my 
dear Harry 


ſtairs; and Sir Edward Newenden, pale 
and breathleſs, ran into the room; but on 
beholding the ſcene before him, he ſtopped 
ſhort, and ſeemed unable to expreſs the 
painful aſtoniſhment he felt. 

Young Cheſterville ſaw his father quite 
orercome by the ſuddenneſs of his appear- 
ance, added to the affecting converſation 
be was that moment engaged in, and aroſe 
rom his knees to ſupport him; for Ethe- 
linde, paler than death, ſeemed herſelf 
ready to ſink, Sir Edward, whoſe looks 
perfectly correſponded with thoſe of the 
melancholy group before him, was for a 

Vor, III. I moment 
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whick his father extended; Oh Sir! 


At this moment a noiſe was heard on the 
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moment ſpeechleſs; his eyes demandgd of 


Ethelinde, not an explanation of the reaſon 
of their being where he found them, for of 
that he was already apprized, but what 
recent calamity had befallen them ; ; while 
his.own looks. were ſo wild, his dreſs ſo 
diſordered, and fatigue and unhappineſs 
ſo evident on his - countenance, that ſhe 
dreaded to enquire after Lady Mn 
or the children. 

Colonel Cheſterville, feeble as he was, 
was the firſt who broke this mournful fi- 
lence—* My dear Sir Edward,” ſaid he, 
ce you are very good thus to viſit the pri- 
ſoner and the ſick.“ 

« My friend!“ exclaimed Sir Edward, 
had I known your ſituation ſooner, the 
vifit would have been more uſeful; but my 
own affairs=my domeſtic affairs—1 know 
not,” added he, putting his hand to his 
forchead, . what I would ſay; but what- 
ever is my private miſery, my preſent buſ- 

neſs ! is to relieve your's.“ 


Ethelinde, who found herſelf overcome 
with 
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with ſuch a variety of painful ſenſations | 
that ſhe feared every moment ſhe ſhould 
faint, now attempted to leave the room, 
hardly knowing why ſhe wilhed it. Sir 
Edward aad Montgomery at the ſame mo- 
ment offered to aſſiſt her; but ſhe faintly 
thanked eachz and ſaid that ſhe would return 
immediately, and merely wanted air. The 
eyes of Sir Edward eagerly followed her; 
but he ſat down, and ſeemed trying to 
compoſe himſelf to hear, from Montgomery 
or from young Cheſterville, particulars of a 
their diſtreſs. 
Neither however could venture to give 
bim any account in the preſence of Colo- 
nel Cheſterville; who was ſoon ſo exhauſted, 
that he deſired Philip might be called, and 
that he might be replaced in his bed. 
dir Edward remarked with fearful ſolici- 
tude the extreme weakneſs to which he 
was reduced; and ſaw too evidently that 
i- us death was rapidly approaching. When 

he was gone, he expreſſed "theſe fears to 
ne Ihe two young men. Montgomery con- 
ich 12 firmed 
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firmed: their being too well founded from 
the opinion of che phyſician; and young 
Cheſterville bitterly reproached himſelf for 
that ill conduct which had, he ſaid, broken 
the heart of his father. 

Would to God, Harry,” ſaid Sir Ed- 
ward, © that, you had had more diſcretion, 
or your. father leſs ' ſenſibility ; however, 
fince it is ſo, let us not lament, but exert 
ourſelves; let us try whether it be yet too 
late to take from the heart of the poor 
Colonel this dreadful weight, and there 
may then, perhaps, be a poſſibility of re- 
ſtoring his health.“ | 

_ *© Cheſterville,” laid Montgomery, who 
entered immediately into the feelings of 
thoſe he converſed with, “ perhaps this 
detail may not be very pleaſant to you. 
1 will undertake to inform Sir Edward of 
what he wiſhes to know.” Perhaps,” added 
he, looking at him fignificantly, to re- 
mind him of the impatience and uneaſine!s 
of Victorine, * perhaps it may be as well 
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if you mke leave of your father till to- 
morrow.“ 

To-morrow !” ſaid Cheſterville mourn- 
fully ; <4 that to-morrow may never come 
for him.” 

« Be affured,” replied nin 
* that you ſhall be ſent for if any alarming 
ſymptoms occur; but I ous and believe 
the danger not ſo immediate.” 

Cheſterville then withdrew; and fine 
ſpeaking a few words to his father, and 
his ſiſter, who ſat by his bed fide, he re- 
nraed with his unwelcome attendant to 
the place of his confinement. 

Montgomery then related to Sir Edward 
the ſituation of young Cheſterville, with- 
out however touching on the hiſtory of his 
marriage. Sir Edward appeared extremely 
hurt to find his affairs ſo much worfe than 
he had ſuppoſed; but took a direction to 
the attorney whom Montgomery had em- 
ployed in them; and having aſſured him 
that he would immediately ſet: about his 
relief, Montgomery, who hoped to engage 

I 3, Lord 
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Lord Hawkhurſt to aſſiſt thoſe generous 
exertions in favour of his nephew, de- 
parted in order to wait on that nobleman; 
and in a few moments after he was gone, 
. Ethelinde, who found her father had ſunk 
into a quiet fleep, came into the room 
where Sir Edward remained. The mo- 
ment ſhe ſaw him again, ſhe was ftruck 
anew with the dejection of his counte- 
nance; and ſtill fearing to enquire its 
cauſe, ſhe approached and fat down by 
him in ſilence. 

He gazed at her a moment with lo auch 
pwity and tenderneſs that ſhe was more and 
more affected, and at length faid, in a 
faultering voice You have, I fear, Sir 

Edward, fatigued yourſelf too much by 
your journey to make this viſit to =_ poor 
father.“ 

No, Ethelinde,” replied he; 4 this 
viſit is the only one that could give me 
'a: moment's relief, and teach me, while I 
am aſſiſting thoſe I love ſo much as I do 
(oa find t Urn un 1517 H 
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you and your father, to bear with patience 
my own incurable wretchedneſs.“ 

« Good God!” exclaimed ihe, med 
and alarmed at the tone as well as the 
words of this ſpeech; © what is the mat- 
ter? where are the children? are they 
well?” 

Sir Edward ſeized her hand wildly, and 
cried—* My children are well; but they 
have no longer a morher.” 

„What can you mean?” demanded 
Ethelinde. © Is Lady Newenden then 
Ill? or — 

He - haſtily interrupted her.“ Lady 
Newenden is a worthlefs, a loſt, an un- 
principled woman. I have left her for 
ever. Name her not. Accurſed be the 
hour that gave her to me—accurſed the 
blind infatuation which ſo long prevented 
my ſeeing her infamy.” 

His vehemence of manner, the fire 
which flaſhed from eyes uſually expreſſive 
only of benevolence, terrified Ethelinde ſo 
much, that unable to interrupt him, ſhe 
mn” x 6 continued 
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continued in ſpeechleſs horror to gaze on 


his agitated countenance and paſſionate 
geſtures, as he walked with hurried ſtep WW #9 
backwards and forwards in the room; and ane 
then in accents, trembling through paſũon, wet 
he thus went on of 
« J was perſuaded not to inſiſt on her tou 
giving up the viſit to that infamous Da- - 
v 


nesforte. In a moment of weakneſs I 
yielded to indulge her. . It was perhaps 
fortunate, or I might yet have been igno- 
rant of my own diſgrace, and of her ſcan- 


dalous conduct.“ 
He pauſed a moment; and Ethelinde nel 


acquired courage to fay “ ſurely you have 
judged too haſtily—it is certainly impoſ- 
ſible that Lady Newenden can * de- 
ſerved “ 

« Ah! my Ethelinde, ſaid Sir Ed- 
ward, interrupting her, you know not 
the profligacy of ſuch ſocieties as Lady 
Newenden has of late been admitted into, 
The purity of your mind makes it impol- 
ible for you to conceive the unbluſhing 

| effrontery 
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Mrontery of a woman who believes that- 
her rank and her fortune - entitle her to 
ſport with the ties of duty and affection, 
and defy the opinion of the world. Aſk 
not particulars; I am, as you well know, 
of a nature incapable of unfounded jea- 
touſy, and I hope incapable of judging 
raſhly of my wife, the mother of thoſe 
lovely children; but there no longer re- 
mains even a hope that I may be deceived. 
I have quitted Lady Newenden for ever; 
and have now. no other buſineſs in this 
world than, while I redouble my tender - 
neſs towards her children, to endeavour to 
forget er. Ves; J have yet one other 
occupation that intereſts me —it is to be 
the friend and protector of her couſin.” 

At this moment all that had paſſed at 
Briſtol all the ſuſpicions Lady Newenden 
had affected to harbour, and all ſhe had 
expreſſed, . recurred . forcibly and painfully 
to the mind of Ethelinde; and ſhe fore- 
ſa that ſince matters were come to ſuch 
extremities between Sir Edward and his 
I.5. wife, 
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wife, the latter would, as an excuſe for 
her own faulty conduct, urge this ima- 
ginary attachment of the former towards 
her couſin; ,which every thing he did for 
the liberation of her brother, or the conſo- 
lation of her father, would at this juncture 
confirm. A thouſand uneaſy and diſtreſ- 
ſing reflections paſſed rapidly through her 
mind, and prevented her ſpeaking ; though 
her eyes filled with tears, and fixed ear- 
neſtly on the agitated countenance of Sir 
Edward, ſaid more than the moſt oo 
five words. 
He ſaw that ſhe was —_ affected, 
«] make you miſerable,” cried he; you, 
for whoſe happineſs I would lay down my 
life. I cannot indeed conſole you by my 
ſtay; for I have nothing to ſpeak: of but 
miſery, nothing to hope for but your 
compaſſion. I will go therefore, while! 
am yet able, and while it may yet fave 
your father or conſole his laſt moments. 
I. will ſet about the emancipation of Harry. 
God bleſs i added he, paſſionately 
kiſſing 
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or I kiming her hand; © God' bleſs you! 1 do 
a. not aſk you to make yourſelf eaſy, becauſe 
ds know it is impoſſible ; bat if you would 
or got add to the weight of mifery already 
%- I almoſt too heavy for me, ſupport yourſelf, 

re and be as noble in fortitude as you are in 
. tenderneſs enchanting.” _ | 

er Thus ſaying, he hurried away before 
u Fthelinde had time to anſwer. She fat 
„down when he was gone and tried to obey; 
' but the more ſhe reflected on her ſituation, 
„de more dreadful it every way appeared; 
and ſhe dwelled on the various diſtreſſes 
that ſurrounded her till her ideas were be- 
wildered, and ſhe tell into a fort of melan- 
choly ſtupefaction, from which ſhe was 

rouſed only by a ſummons to her father. 
He now took the preſcription of the 
phyſician, and for a while every other pain 

was abſorbed in the mind of Ethelinde, 
by conſidering the hourly change that her 

ſather's emaciated form exhibited, What 

was now adminiſtered was a cordial, given 


rather 1 in the hope to render the pains of 
| diſſolution 
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diſſolution ſupportable, than with any ex- 
pectation that it was in the power of medi- 
cine ta delay it. The intention in ſome 
meaſure ſucceeded; in a ſhort time Colo- 
nel Cheſterville found himſelf revived, 
and ſpoke more chearfully than he had 
done for ſome days. The hope of Sir 
Edward's. afliftance, though he had de- 
clared againſt receiving it, had its weight; 
and he rejoiced that he ſhould leave Ethe- 
linde ſuch a friend and protector. Of the 
late events in that family he was ignorant; 
and Ethelinde would not wound him by 
relating them: the Colonel therefore hoped 
that Lady Newenden, forgetting or re- 
penting of her cruel and unjuſt ſuſpicions, 
would receiye his daughter, and be to her 
a ſiſter; which, though it was in its plea- 
ſanteſt proſpect not the ſituation his ten- 
derneſs would have choſen, was yet, as he 


believed, greatly to be preferred to the 


deſolate and helpleſs ſtate in which ſhe 
muſt otherwiſe probably remain. As the 


world receded from bis dying eyes, his re- 
ſentments 
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ſeutments were ſoftened or forgotten; and 
gazing with intereſt only on Ethelinde and 
his ſon, he tried to fee what related to them 
in ſuch a point of view as might enable 
him to meet, without the agonies of ap- 
prehended evil and miſery for them, that 
death, which notwithſtanding  a- tranſient: 
relief from medicine, he felt to be inegita+- 
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Mogan 1 bg dreſſed himſelf 
with more care than he uſually gave to his 
appearance, was punctual to the hour on 
which he had been appointed by Lord 
| Hawkhurſt to attend him ; for to avoid 
delays and excuſes, he had defired and 
obtained permiſſion the preceding Gay, to 
wait on his lordſhip. 

On his arrival in Saville Row, he was 
ſhewn into the dining room, and informed 
that his Lordſhip would immediately be 
with him. He employed the few moments 
he was alone in ſurveying the room, which 
was magnificent, and in examining the 
family pictures which hung round it; in 
moſt of whom he faw a ſtriking reſem- 
blance to features fo deeply engraven on 
his heart, that whatever bore any affinity 
to them was ſoothing, and relieved him 
from 
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trom the pain wich which his embaſſy was 
inevitably attended, unuſed as he was to 
ſolicit favours, and ill calculated to brook 
the ſupercilious coldneſs of ms who have 
favours to beſtow. | 

After waiting about balf an hour, Lord 
Hawkhurſt entered. He was, in figure 
and face, greatly reſembling Colonel Cheſ- 
terville: but his manners had leſs eaſe, 
and his countenance leſs openneſs. Mr. 
Montgomery,“ ſaid his Lordſhip, © I beg 
your forgiveneſs for having made you 
wait ; but indiſpenſible buſineſs detained 
me. 3, 

I] beg your Lordſhip will make no 
apologies. I ſhould not, my Lord, have 
preſumed, ſtranger as I am to you, to have 
waited on you, if I had not been perſuaded 
that what 1 have to relate of your brother, 
Colonel Sheen ille, ou ght to be commu- 
nicated to you.“ 

« Of my brother, Sir! * cried Lord 
Hawkhurſt - Do you come from my 
brother? It is very long fince I have 

| 8 heard 
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heard from him. Have you any lerter 
from him for me? 


Montgomery then told him that Colonel 


Cheſterville was very ill; and on his ex 
preſſing concern which however he did not 
ſdem to feel, ſaid “ I hope your Lord- 
ſhip will make it convenient to ſee him, as 
J. am rr 
him? * 

To be ſure, My. Montgomery Ce- 
tainly— And had I known ſooner he was 


n in town, I ſhould aſſuredly have called 


vpon him; but I' give you my word of 
honour that this is the. firſt intelligence 1 
kave had of him ſinee he went to Briſtol. 


will ſee bim this morning. Pray where 
does he lodge? I: think he has given up 
kis houſe.in Cleveland Row. 

Montgomery. then began to relate the 
adventures of young Cheſtervitle; whom 
he had no - ſooner: named than his uncle 
exchimed—« Abad hiſtory—a bad hiſ- 
tory. I am afraid that young man has made 


of it. Why Sir J am told he has ſold his 


commiſ- 
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commiſſion, ſpent the money, and is gone 
nobody knows where.“ | 

„Where he is Sir,” ſaid Montgomery, 
is unhappily too. well known, and will 
ſoon be more generally ſo.” He then de- 
{cribed his ſituation; ſinking only as much. 
of it as related to Victorine, and ended 
with ſaying that in order to be near him 
his father and ſiſter were lodged in the 
Borough, where the former lay dangerouſly: 
1. 825 
Lord Hawkhurſt now found that his 
fraternal. affection was. expected to exert 
elf beyond the trifling ceremony of a. 
viſit, He found that money would be 
wanted of him; and where to get it, or 
how to. part with it, without the concur- 
rence of his wife, he was equally at a loſs. 

It was leſs difficult to blame than to 
relieve. Upon. my word Sir, cried his 
Lordſhip, I am very ſorry very ſorry 
to hear all this. The more ſo the more 
ſo, Mr. Montgomery, becauſe give you 
my word. of honor that my own eſtate, and 
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the places the places I have the honor to wo 
be entruſted with by my ſovereign -an dia 
barely, barely adequate ſay, they an wil 
little more than adequate to the ſupport «f 
my houſe. I am aſtoniſhed really aflo-M Lo! 
niſnhed at the (what ſhall I call it?) —2 ne- 
the very unfortunate turn - ] ſay the unfor.M cen 
tunate turn, Mr Cheſterville has taken. EH my. 
was always againſt my advice always, [Ml qui 
give you my word of honor—that he was latic 
indulged in expences—1 ſay in expences-H be! 
greatly indeed beyond—yes greatly ex-chi 
ceeding—the expectations his father judi- 
ciouſly—I ſay judiciouſly—ſhould have 
entertained for him. I am ſure J wih 
from my ſoul—I do indeed—from my foul 
I wiſh that it was in my power to aid—that 
is, to give effectual aid to—to -remedy 
the diſaſtrous ſtate which I ſay which 
Mr. Cheſterville has unluckily brougſt 
himſelf into—but I give you my word of 
'honour—that it really is not; and I muſt 
repeat, that Colonel -Cheſterville has been 


wine 85 extremely wrong —he has upon my 
word 
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to word — and has acted diametrically—I fay, 
are diametrically oppoſite, to my advice and 
an wiſhes.” 

ei However that may 11 woods my 
lo: Lord,“ ſaid Montgomery, who by no 
means liked the inclination he obſerved: to 
cenſure rather than to ſerve, I perſuade 
myſelf you will not ſuffer your brother to 
quit the world without having the conſo- 
lation of ſeeing you and of knowing that 
he leaves in your W a friend to his 
children.?“ 

«© Upon my ward Sir, condi his 
Lordſhip, „I ſhould be extremely forry— 
give you my word of honor I ſhould be 
much concerned—greatly ſo indeed to 
appear unkind; and if my going would be 
of any real uſe - yet I own it is extremely 
inconvenient to me to-day—and—— 

While he yet heſitated, and continued 
to meditate an excuſe, Lady Hawkhurſt, 
who was going out with her daughters, en- 
tered the room to ſpeak to him. She curt- 
_ flightly ra Montgomery; and her 

Lord, 
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Lord, ho ſeemed glad to avail himſelf of 
ber preſence to find a reaſon for not doing 
what he had no inclination. to do, ſaid- 
Lady Hawk hurſt, my brother, Colonel 

Cheſterville, is ill, and this gentleman is 
ſo good as to come to inform me of it: 
how are my engagements for to-night ? |] 
hardly recollect.“ 

* You cannot go to-night, my Lord: 
you are to go to Lady — and Lady —— 
and the Ducheſs of; or you may 
eſcape- poſſibly a moment from one of 
them, as ſuppoſe you have not far to go 
to your brother?“ 

Well my Lord,” ſaid Montgomery, 
more and more diſguſted and diſcouraged, 
perhaps ſome other day, before it is too 
late, you may have an opportunity of ſee- 
ing the. Colonel. Lconclude Lam to give 
him no poſitive W N it:; and that as to 
my friend Harry 

„Why I give you my word of- honor, 
Mr. Montgomery, it: is not at this moment 
in. my power, to. ſay how. far it will ve 
poſſible 
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poſſible for me to be of che ufe to him, 
which, unqueſtionably I would be gad to 
be of- But really———" 

«. What does he want done, my Lovd * 
laid Lady Hawkhurſt. 

«© Why Mr. Cheſterville has embarraſſed 
himſelf, as you know I always forefaw ; 
and I am ſure, notwithſtanding the little 
attention ſay the very little attention 
that has ever been, by any part of that 
family, lent to my opinion— I ſay, not- 
withſtanding the little deference ſhewn me 
on all occaſions relative to this young man, 
would gladly, I give you my word of 
honor, contribute to, his extrication ; but 
in truth the claims—of my own family—“ 

To be ſure, my Lord,” cried his 
Lady, taking the ſpeech from him to 
finiſh it herſelf—** To be ſure! your own' 
family have and ought to have the firſt 
claim, and I rather wonder that Mr. Cheſ- 
terville ſhould think of ſuch an application. 
Pray Sir,” added ſhe, addreſſing herſelf to 
Montgomery, do not let him ſuppoſe 

that 
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that he has any dependance on my Lord, 
He ought not to have run through his for- 


tune. My ſon, who has ſomewhat more 
pretenſions I think, never made more fi- 


gure about town than young Cheſterville, 


nor played deeper; and as to my daugh- 
ters—Lady Sophia and Lady Helen, and 
Lady Amelia—neither of them have had 
half the expence laviſhed on them as Miſs 
Cheſterville has. Twas all very well if 
the girl had gone off ; but you ſee it does 
not always ſucceed ; I find ſhe's not mar- 
ried yet.” 


Montgomery, at hearing Ethelinde thus 


contemptuouſly ſpoken of, felt the bluſh 
of indignation riſe into his cheeks and ſcorn 
and anger flaſhed from his eyes: yet he 
commanded himſelf, and anſwered “ No 
Madam; ſhe 1s now attending, with the 
moſt aſſiduous affection, on her father.” 

«© A good ſort of girl indeed I believe,” 
reaſſumed her Ladyſhip. The little I 
ever faw of her, I n her really very 

| tolerable, 
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tolerable, and vin I think in her 


perſon.” “ 

« She has every merit, Madam,“ faid 
Montgomery,“ which can render human 
nature perfect; and beautiful as ſhe is, her. 
mind is ten thouſand times more lovely.“ 

The three Lady Cheſtervilles, who had 
remained ſtanding behind their mother 
while this dialogue paſſed, during which 
her Ladyſhip had not herſelf taken a chair, 
bridled at this, and each caſt a diſdainful 
look at Montgomery. Their mother, who. 
was now more than ever determined to 
impede any friendſhip which her Lord 
might be diſpoſed to ſhew his brother, 
anſwered only by a contemptuous ſmile ; 
and then addrefling herſelf to her huſband 
fad“ My Lord, ſhall we put you 
down? We are going to Groſvenor 
ſquare.“ 

His Lordſhip, glad t to find the means 
of eſcaping from the importunity of Mont- 
gomery, anſwered that he was ready, and 


then turning to his viſitor, ſaid Jam 
very 
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very ſorry; upon my word of honour, Myr, 
Montgomery, that I am upon the inſtant 
obliged to go out on buſineſs that admits 
of no delay; but will you do me the favor 
to tell Colonel Cheſterville, that I will not 
fail to embrace I ſay I will not mils, he 
may rely on it, the very earlieſt occaſion 
to call upon him, and: ſhall fincerely hope 
to have the pleaſure of finding him better. 
Lady Hawkhurſt, I will not detain you; 
Mr. Montgomery, I wiſh you a - good 
morning; Iam ſure you will forgive me; 
I am truly concerned at being obhged to 
leave you.“ His Lordſhip then departed 
with his wife and daughters, and leſt 
Montgomery to contemplate the force of 


blood, and the effect of ſympathy, in a 


man of faſhion. | 
46 Good God!” ſaid he, as he quitted 


this unfriendly manſion, © is it poſſible 


that this man can be the brother of Colonel 


Cheſterville and the uncle of Ethelinde? 


Can a being ſo callous; as void of com- 


mon humanity as of natural affection, be 


of 


j 
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ofthe ſame blood ? I thank heaven, if 
ſuch is the effect of rank and fortune on 
the human heart, that I am indigent and 
obſcure; for more worthy in my eyes is 
the humbleſt peaſant who labours for 
bread, who has yet the feelings of a man, 
than this unmeaning, pompous, verboſe, 
unfeeling peer!” Anger awhile occupied 
the mind of Montgomery; but anguiſh 
ſoon returned to it with accumulated force. 
He was conſcious that Colonel Cheſterville 
was dying ; he knew not what would be- 
come of Ethelinde; he knew not whether, 
if he could gain her conſent under ſuch 
circumſtances to marry him, he ſhould 
himſelf be able to ſupport her; for he was 
now farther than ever removed from all 
proſpect of an eſtabliſhment ; and from 
his mother he could not bear the thoughts 
of taking what ſhe was ſo ready to give 
him of her ſlender pittance. In addition 
to theſe fears for tlie future, was added the 
acute uneaſineſs of wanting money even for 
his ſupport ; for by having ſupplied young 

Vor. III. K Cheſ· 
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day, her anxiety to ſee him would be of il 
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Cheſterville, and paid the phyſician, to. 
gether with the purchaſing of ſome wine 
and other things which he fancied the 
weak condition of Colonel Cheſterville 
made neceſſary, his finances were now te- 
duced within a guinea; and could he have 
borne to have ſolicited a recruit from his 
mother, he was by no means certain it was 
in her power to have ſent it to him. 
The bank note which his anonymous 
correſpondent had ſent, was in his pocket 
book; but hurried as he had been by va 
rious emotions of uneaſineſs for perſons ſo 
dear to him, he had thought no more of 
it after having once determined to retum 
it, and the ſender had never recurred again 
to his memory. Now, however, he was 
reminded of her by finding at the coffee 
houſe, when he called for his letters, a 
{econd billet in the fame hand, reproach: 
ing him for neglecting her firſt appoint- 
ment, and aſſuring him that if he did not 
meet her at the ſame place on the following 


conſequence 
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conſequence both to herſelf and him. In 
a poſtſcript was added I deem it need- 
leſs to ſign a name to a letter written in an 
hand which you have ſeen too often to 
miſtake.” Again he fancied he had cer- 
tainly ſeen it, but when or where he could 
by no effort recollect. The threat con- 
tained in the letter he diſregarded ; but his 
ſolicitude to return the bank note, which 
however he might want it he was reſolutely 
fixed not to uſe, determined him, after 
ſome heſitation, to go on the following day 
to the place named, return the note, and 
decline any farther e with the 
ſender. 
He returned in the evening, in the ut- 
moſt depreſſion, to his lodgings; and as 
he had only painful intelligence to give to 
Ethelinde, he found himſelf altogether 9 
unequal to the taſk ; but contented himſelf 
with ſeeing Philip at the door; of whom 
he learned that Sir Edward Newenden had 
returned in the afternoon, and that in con- 
ſequence of ſome converſation which had 
K 2 paſſed 
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paſſed, with him the Colonel appeared, more 
eaſy in his mind z. but that he grew gradu- 
ally. weaker, and that Ethelinde had, at 
his earneſt, requeſt, retired. to he imme- 
diately after dinner. 

A very different ſcene paſſed at Pa hou: 
of Lord Hawkhurſt. His Lordſhip ſpent 
the; morning in attending the levee of the 
| Miniſter and in political negociations. 
His Lady, before ſhe ſet him down at the 
door of the great man's houſe, ſaid—** Pray 
my Lord, who is that young fellow that 
came with a meſſage from your brother?“ 

I know nothing of him. His name 
is Montgomery.” 
He is either very officious,” ſaid he 
Ladyſhip, * or Mr. Cheſterville i is very 
indiſcreet. Could he not write? And why 
muſt he employ a ſtranger to bring a meſ- 
fage of that fort? But indeed his way 
of going on has always been very extraor- 
dinary.“ 
1 don't know,” moles the nobleman, 
1 I think 1 ought to call upon him tho.” 


« -For 
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„ For what? anſwered his unfteling 
wife f don't ſee the uſe of it. If he is 
not very ill there is no occaſion for it, and 
if he is, it will only make you feel uncom- 
fortable.“ | 

Lord Hawkhurſt, who while his con- 
ſence told him he ought to go, yet 
thought of it with reluctance, liſtened with- 
out conviction to ſo feeble an argument; 
but plunging 1 into buſineſs for the reſt of 
the morning, he endeavoured to perſuade 
himſelf that he really had not a moment 
to ſpare to viſit, in fo remote a place, his 
brother in diſtreſs and calamity. His Lady 
end her daughters, who diſmiſſed inſtantly 
from their minds the unpleaſant idea of a 


poor relation, paſſed ſome hours in ſhop- 


ping and giving orders for cloaths for the 
approaching winter's birth day; in which 
all that fancy unchecked by cconomy 
could invent, was directed to be prepared 
for them. They then returned to dreſs for 
dinner at home; where at fix &clock a 
large patty aſſembled. The news of the 
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day was diſcuſſed, and all the powers of 
ridicule were exhauſted to exciteſ laughter. 
The young ladies, who had been brought 
up fearleſly to ſpeak on every topic, were 
the forwardeſt in pointing out the abſurd- 
ities or foibles of every character which 
came in review before them, and the even- 
ing concluded with deep play, where they 
betted with as much ſpirit as their mother. 
Lord Hau khurſt thought not of his dying 
brother, or thought of him with ſo little 
fraternal affection that the efforts of his 
wife to drive him wholly from his recol- 
lection ſucceeded but too well; and her 
Ladyſhip and her daughters, who had an 
11t run of luck, loſt in the courfe of the 
evening as much money as would have 
taken from the oppreſſed heart of ſo near 
a relation, the greater part of the concern 
that was weighing him down with ſorrow 
to the grave. But to loſe or win was, in a 
conſtant courſe of play, become a matter 
of indifference ; while to feel for the calami- 


ties of others was a e weakneſs, againſt 
which 
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which a conſtant application to the gaming 
table: is, among many other of its ad- 


rantages, a ſure antidote. | 
Ethelinde, languiſhing as he was, had 
attended the whole day aſhduouſfly on her 
father, and watched with acute anguiſh, 
which ſhe yet ſtifled, the evident progreſs 
of death towards this beloved parent. 
Early in the afternoon Sir Edward came, 
and informed Colonel Cheſterville that he 
had, in the three hours he had been ab- 
ſent, made ſuch efforts in adjuſting his 
ſon's affairs that there were hopes of his 
being actually releaſed the next day. 
This intelligence, though it could. not pro- 
long that life which was now ebbing faſt 
away, lighted with a gleam of comfort the 
* gathering ſhadows of the grave.” Cheſter- 
ville could not thank his generous friend: 
he could only preſs his hand, and ſay to 
his daughter, who, overwhelmed with gra- 
titude and tenderneſs ſat weeping by him 
—+ Ethelinde, be it the buſineſs of your 
life to ſhew to this moſt excellent of men 
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that the infinite obligations he is ſhowering 
on you and your brother are not beſtowed 
on the ungrateful. I cannot thank him!“ 
He then ſent Ethelinde, who was too much 
affected, out of the room, and put into the 
hands of Sir Edward a will he had haſtily 
written, in which he had left Ethelinde 
entirely to his care and guardianſhip. * 1 
did think, my dear friend,” ſaid he, in a 
feeble voice, „ that deſolate and deſerted 
as my Ethelinde was likely to be at my 
death, it were right to leaye her an the pro- 
tection of that wonderful young man who 
has been to me as a dutiful ſon, to her as 
the moſt affectionate of brothers. He 
loves Ethelinde ; 1 believe that her affec · 
tion for him has been reſtrained only by 
her conſideration for me; but he is with- 
out fortune and without profeſſion; and 
after having myſelf ſtruggled through life 
with all the difficulties and mortifications 
incident to a narrow fortune, in conſe- 
quence of a marriage where love alone 


preſided, 1 think I * not to encourage 
in 
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in regard to my dear gitl, a märriage yet 


more imprudent. To you, Sit Edward, | 


| fearlefsly confide her. If you can, for 
her ſake, procure any proviſion for Mont- 
gomery I know: you will do it, and then 
will promote her happineſs, if it depends, 


as J believe it does, on her union with chat 


delerumg young man.” 
Sir Edward, — to ſee Etlielinde 


happy was the firſt wiſh. of his heatt, and 


though He felt for Mohtgomery the trueſt 
eſteem. could not, however, prevail u poi 


himſelf to engage that he would endea· 
vour to effect this marriage. Noble and 


generous as his ſpirit was, it was yet an 


effort beyond his ſtrength to promiſe that 


he would give to the arms of another the 
woman he had ſo long and ſo fondly 


| adored; at a time too when there Was x 


probability that the diſſolution of his own 
marriage would leave him at liberty to 
addreſs her himſelf. Though ke was hardly 
Wan that this latent hope | lurked Ir 
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his heart, it undoubtedly influenced his 
feelings. He heſitated a moment when 
Colonel Cheſterville had done ſpeaking, 
and then ſaid “ My dear Colonel, be- 
lieve that to the invaluable truſt you honor 
me with, it wall be my pride and pleaſure 
ro give the ſame unremitting attentions 
with which you have watched over your 
Ethelinde, and that I will mabe her in- 
tereſt and happineſs my firſt object. 


They were both affected. Sir Edward's. 


voice faultered; and as he found that the. 
converſation was too much for the Colonel, 
and very painful to himſelf, he abruptly 
broke it off; and promiſing to be 
carly with him the next day, departed ; 
Colonel Cheſterville yet remaining ig- 
norant that the conduct of Lady Newen- 
den had left to Sir Edward no other hope 
of happineſs than what he could obtain by 
his generous endeavours to promote the 
happineſs of others, and above all that 
of the family of Ethelinde, to whom her 
7 father 


fath 
mei 
ſibi 
you 
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father believed Sir Edward had no attach- 7 
ment except that which every man of ſen-- « 
ſibility and' honor muſt feel for ſuch a 1 
young woman ſo ſituated. 


* 
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Ar eleven o'clock the next day Mont- 
gomery haſtened to the houſe where, his 


unknown correfpondent was to meet him, 
He was ſhewn by the perſon who be- 
longed to 1t into a dining room, where 


he had not waited long before a chair 


was brought into the houſe, and a female 
figure iſſued from it, who was by the ſame 
perſon conducted up ſtairs; and having 
entered the room, and taken off the hood 


which concealed her face, Montgomery 


was aſtoniſhed to behold Mrs. Royſton. 


A ſudden emotion of aſtoniſhment made 


him ſtep haſtily back. The lady, with the 
moſt perfect eaſe, advanced ſiniling towards 
him. Why are you ſo ſurpriſed, Mont- 
gomery? Have you not often been told by 
my eyes what you now compell me to 


explain 
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explain by words? So! you have at lengthy 
kft Miſs Cheſterville do Sir Edward New- 
enden, and deign to fecolle&t- that chere 
are other people in the world.” 

« Left Miſs Cheſterville to Sir Edward 
Newenden, Madam ?” ſaid Montgomery, 
in yet more ſurpriſe; to what can you! 
poſſibly allude? | | 

© Don't affect ignorance of an . 
about which all the world talks; and of 
wiüch I, who have had an intereft in 
warching you, am perfectly miſtreis- 
Come, come; we know that Ethelinde 
Cheſter ville has been the cauſe of Lady 
Newenden's quitting Sir Edward ; we know 
that her brother is got into prifon, and her 
father am the live near him, where you- 
alſo have taken 2 lodging, and where yo 
were the favourite of the young lady till 
Sir Edward came, who means to eſtabliſh 
her miſtrefs of his houſe.” 

- The cheeks of Montgomery plowed with 
indignation. Is it poſſible, Madam, 
faid he, „ that you can have liſtened to, 
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or have believed falſchoods ſo ſcandalous. 


But wherefore detain you? came hither 
merely to return this unexpected mark of 


a preference I atn- ſorry you ſhould feel, 


and. which Lam by no means ſolicitous to 


preſerve. I muſt beg the favour of you 


to deſiſt. hereafter from the trouble of 


watching where Iam. It is greatly de- 


grading a character which L with: ſtill to 
reſpe&t.: We will, if. you pleaſe; mutually 
forget this interview, and the circum- 
ſtances that led to it; and pardon me it 
J fay that before we judge ſo hardly of 
the conduct of others, it were well if we 
were more cautious of our own.. I: wiſh 
you a good morning.“ 


Montgomery was then haſtening away, 


having thrown-the bank note on the table; 
but Mrs. Royſton, not eaſily repulſed, 
cried “ Stay, Montgomery, one moment. 


Don't expoſe. me to the agonies of refent-- 
ment- that wall. know no bounds; remem- 


ber 
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Hell has no fury like a woman ſcorned,”  : 
| Oh! 
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Oh! Montgomery! what muſt be the vio- 
lence of that affection which could urge 
me to go ſuch lengths. Alas! it has made 
me forget every thing my honor, my 
children, my peace!” She then pauſed, 


affected to look. tenderly on him; and as 
ſhe found him unmoved by violent de- 
clamation, ſuddenly changed her battery, 


and diſſolving into tears, threw: herſelf 
on a ſeat, and produced a very 2 
byſteric... 


But Montgomery, 2 5 as well on ac 
count of her conduct towards him as her 
defamation. of Ethelinde conſidered her- 


rather as a monſter than a woman, felt 


more abhorrence than pity ; and telling 


her that he recommended it to her to be. 


calm and to return home, he relolutely,” 
walked down ſtairs and left the houſe... 
Shuddering at the diſſolute conduct of this 


violent and. diſguſting woman, he felt con- 


ſiderably relieved in having returned her 
money, and in having eſcaped, though. 


vith 8855 a ſingle guinea in his pocket, 
from 
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from the houſe and patronage of Her huf. 


band. He now recollected ſeveral ſingu- 


lar circumſtances in her behaviour towards 
him, which his ignorance of the world, 
and the great freedom of behaviour among 
the veteran women of faſhion who. fre- 
quented her houſe, had made him regard- 
leſs of at the time they occurred. He' 
always. thouglm her behaviour very diſguſt- 
ingly forward, and had heard that her 
character had for ſome years. been very 
equivocat;” but ſhe was one of thoſe 
women who intereſted. him ſo. little that 
he gave hardly any attention to what he 
heard about her; bold, unfeeling, and 
daring, talking dauntleſsly of every thing, 


without underſtanding, and cenſuring acri- 
monioufly the conduct of others without 
Having herſelf either principle or virtue; 
totally indifferent to her huſband, ſhe did 
got openly ridicule him becauſe her own: 
pride might have ſuffered from his loſs of 
confequence ; having brought him a great 
ate, ſhe knew he leved money ſo well 
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that he could not notice her gallantties, 
leaſt in conſequence of a divorce he ſhould. 
be compelled to return her fortune; and 
ſecure in that certainty, ſhe threw out 
encouragement to every man ſhe liked as 
fearleſsly as ſhe had done in regard to 
Montgomery, and very ſeldom met with 
any ſo inſenſible of her favours. - She was 
now no longer young, and had never been 
handſome; her children, for ſhe had ſe- 
veral, ſhe.confidered only as incumbrances; 
and reſtraints, and kept them in the nur 
ſery under the care of ſervants, while ſhe- 
paſſed whole nights at the gaming table, 


or in purſuit of ſome diſcreditable ſchemes . 


and Royſton, occupied by his politics or; 
his law. ſuits, blinded by his imaginary: 
greatneſs or reſtrained by his real little- 
neſs, ſuffered her unchecked to purſue hen 
own way, taking care only that her. ex- 
pence ſhould not exceed a certain ſum 
which yet left him to receive a very large 
portion of che income ſhe had Drongbs 
. 1 4 ib 
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Such was the woman whoſe vice and 


folly urged her to diſpute the heart of 
Montgomery with the lovely, blameleſs, 
tender Ethelinde; and failing in her at- 
tempt, to purſue with inſatiable malice 
the innocent and unconſcious rival whoſe 
attractions had rendered her bold advances 
ſo odious in the eyes of a man that from 
their firſt interview ſhe had 1 wich. 
unuſual complacency. | 

Montgomery in returning tothe Borough 
had diſmiſſed Mrs. Royſton wholly from 
his mind; and bad thought only of Ethe- 
linde, and of the approaching death of 
her father. On his reaching the door of the 
houſe where ſhe lodged, he ſaw Philip 
ſtanding at it as if watching for him. Oh 
Sir!“ cried the faithful creature, as ſoon as 
he approached, my maſter is going faſt; 
but Sir Edward — that dear good Sir Ed- 
ward, has releaſed the Captain. Thank 
God my poor maſter knows: that beſote 
be dies?“? 


Montgomery now kaſtened, in breath- 
leſs 
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leſs agitation, up ſtairs; and entering the 
room, he beheld Colonel Cheſterville. ſit- 
ting in his eafy chair, ſupported on ane 
fde by Ethelinde, while on the other 
young Cheſterville was kneeling, before 
him; and Sir Edward Neyenden ſtood by, 
ſurveying the affecting group; with a coun- 
tenance expreſſive of the deep intereſt he 
took in their ſorrow. When Montgomery 
entered nobody ſeemed able to ſpeak to, 
him but the dying man, who taking his. 
hand from his ſon, held it out towards, 
him.—* Welcome, ever dear Montgo- 
mery,”. cried he, in a voice which ſeemed 
to articulate only by the exertion of all the: 


ſtrength he had left you are come tos 


rejoice with me in the releaſe of my poor: 
Harry; and to help me— for I, alas! can- 
not do it - to help me thank this moſt ge- 
nerous of men, who has taken all its bit- 
terneſs from approaching death!“ 
& For God's ſake, ſaid Sir Raves: 

“ my dear Colonel, let us hear no more 
of this; the only thing that is, that can be 


gratifying 
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gtatifying to me, is to ſee you revived ire 
ſpitits and—"" 

If generous, diſintereſted friendſhip 
could difarm the hand of deſtiny,” an- 
fwered the Colonel, with a placid though 
faint ſmile, * I ſhould ill live; but that 
cannot be, I hardly know whether I wiſh 
=” 

Oh! attempt it for God's ſake!” 
_ cried young Cheſterville, = at- 

tempt it my father—to ſave from eternal 
reproach, from eternal anguiſh, / your 
enen, your repentant ſon!“ 

Poor boy !” ſaid he, looking at him 
with the tendereſt pity, © I would for thy 
fake that I could live; yet ought not my 
death t&He imputable to cbebcLand if I 
am convinced that thy errors are ab- 
jured, believe me, Harry, my life will 
end more e than it en have con- 
tinued.” 

«© And 1 ſhall tive,” exclaimed his ſon 
in a frantic tone, & to be reproached as the 
monſter who murdered” his father - fuch a 
RT. father 
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father eoo as neyer man had! Oh! no! 

no! I cannot be forgiven cannot forgive 
myſelf! It is impoſſible, for I have ſinned 
even more than I have dared av. | my 
folly, my raſhneſs, my wickedneſs, has i in- 


yolyed the innocent, and my wretched- 


neſs is as irretrieyable as it is inſupport= 
able!” . 

He now hid his face in the chair next 
ta him. A faint bluſhing aroſe in the pale 


and ſunken cheek of his father; his languid 


eyes were turned towards Montgomery as if 
to enquire the meaning of all this; but he 
had no ſtrength to do it by words. He 
gaſped for breath, and laid his convulſed 
face on the boſom of his daughter... 


Every body was filent; and Montgos, 


mery, who hoped that the ſecret of his 
marriage would not now be needleſsly diſ- 
cloſed to embitter the laſt moments of his 
father, was leſs able to ſpeak than the reſt. 
At length, as he thought every moment 


of ſuſpenſe ſhortened the fragile life of 


the unhappy Cheſteryille, he tried to ſay 
ſomething 
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fomething that might give to this incon- 
fiderate ſpeech an interpretation which 
might at once palliate and evade; but be- 
fore he could form his words to effect this 
purpoſe, a ſudden exertion of reſolution 
enabled the Colonel to ſay, though in a 
voice broken by convulſions into which 
this new ſtroke ſeemed to have thrown 
bim“ Montgomery, you will not de- 
ceive me! If you know to what Cheſter- 
ville alludes, tell me I conjure you; and 
tell me e're I die in dread of ſomething 
worſe perhaps than the truth.“ 

Thus called upon, and the requeſt en- 
forced by the ſpeaking tliough agonized 
look which Ethelinde caſt towards him, 
Montgomery felt himſelf compelled to 
ſpeak—** There is nothing indeed, ſaid 
he in a tremulous and heſitating way 
« nothing at which you need be thus cru- 
elly alarmed. © Mr. Cheſterville met in 
Spain with a young woman, of beauty and 
of merit; he loved, and has married her. 


Nothing but his own deſperate ſituation, 
and 
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and your feeble health, could have induced 
him to attempt that concealment, which 
his preſent; diſtreſs of mind _ you lee, 
inv oluntarily broken.” | 

« He is married!” cried his father; 
« Well Harry, let me then hope that you 
have another motive to ſteadier conduct. 
Where is his wife, Montgomery?“ | 

Before there was time to anſwer this 
queſtion young Cheſterville ſprang eagerly 
forward and proſtrated himſelf at the feet 
of his father. If you will but forgive 
me—if you will but receive her!” He 
could add no more. Montgomery, trem- 
bling at the ſituation into which his impetu- 
ofity had thrown the Colonel, who was now 
evidently convulſed, and ſeeing Ethelinde 
fit down ſupported by Sir Edward as if ſhe 
was herſelf dying, was determined to 
ſhorten a ſcene ſo impoſſible to be long 
endured. © Mrs. Cheſterville,” ſaid he, 
« is in the apartment in the priſon ; from 
whence, perhaps, it were better to fetch 
her,” | 
| “ Cer 
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„ Certainly,“ ſaid Sir Edward. My 
dear Colonel, do you wiſh to receive the 
wife of your ſon?” He ſpoke not; but 
by a motion of his head and hand he ſigni- 
fied his conſent; and young Cheſterville 
ſtarting from his knees, would have flewn 
out of the room; but Montgomery ſtopped 
him, and holding his arm forcibly, ſaid 
“ For God's ſake, Cheſterville, be more 
like a rational creature, or you will render 
it impoſſible for your beſt friends to do you 
any good. Are you in a ſituation. to ap- 
pear abroad? Ought you to leave your 
father if you were?” Cheſterville, gon- 
vinced ina moment that he was wrong, 
wrung the hand of his friend in filence; 
and ſuffering him to depart, he walked 
back and ſat himſelf down as tranquilly as 
he could, by the fide of his fiſter. ** Speak, 
Harry, to your father,” ſaid Sir Edward ; 
* and as I truſt you have not given him a 
daughter unworthy of him, explain to him 
who ſhe is and prepare him for her recep- 
tion.“ 

Young 
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LVoung Cheſterville then, in a low and 
tremulous tone, related, as briefly as he 
could, her hiſtory; and when he men- 
tioned that ſhe was related to Montgomery, 
a gleam of pleaſure lightened in the eyes 
of his father You need not, Harry, 
have concealed this from me. Lou have 
been indiſcreet, but not diſhonourable. I 
forgive you, becauſe you have married a 
woman of honour; becauſe ſhe boaſts of a 
portion of that blood which warms the 
generous heart of Montgomery; and be- 
cauſe I know too well the force of that 
paſſion, which I once felt for that dear 
woman whom I hope ſoon to rejoin in 
Heaven. Let me leave my bleſſing, it 
is all I have to give to her children!” 

Stay, Sir,” cried young Cheſterville 
eagerly, and again falling on his knees, 
«© *ull ſhe whom you deign to receive as 
your daughter can ſhare it with us.” At 
this moment Montgomery entered, leading 
Victorine. Her huſband ſtarted up, 
caught her in his arms, and bade her 
Vol. III. L proſtrate 
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proſtrate herſelf at the feet of his fatlier. 
Montgomery, dreading that ſuch a ſcene 
might diſmiſs the feeble life which was ſo 
nearly c tinguiſhed, would have checked 
the impetuous eagerneſs of his friend; but 
the Colonel ſaid “ I can bear it, Mont- 
gomery.—It is a laſt effort. Let me die 
at leaſt in doing what appears to be my 
duty.“ A cordial was now adminiſtered; 
he prefled his hand to his heart as if to 
ſtop its violent fluttering; and after 2 
moments pauſe, proceeded— 

« Receive, Harry, my laſt bleſſing; 
and may my laſt advice be remembered ! 
Lou have married; let your future ſtudy 
be to make up in tenderneſs and attention 
to your wife, that want of fortune which 
now perhaps ſhe does not feel.—-I charge 
you with my departing breath to act by 
her like a man of honour.— She is young; 
I hope ſhe is worthy; try to reſtore her 
to her father's remembrance ; much is to be 
hoped for from Mr. Harcourt.—As Sir 


Edward has nobly releaſed you, let him 
direct 
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direct what uſe you ſhall make of your 
liberty : and among the new duties which 
you will have to perform, remember the 
everlaſting gratitude you owe to him. 
He was now obliged to {top for breath ; 
and the mournful pauſe was broken only 
by the ſobs of Cheſterville, who with dit- 
ficulty ſupported the terrified and weeping 
Victorine. Another duty,” continued 
the Colonel, “ you will ſhare with Sir 
Edward Newenden and with Montgomery; 
it is that of protecting your ſiſter; and I 
charge you, Harry, as you would give 
peace to my departing ſoul, conſider this 
as what you are doubly bound to execute. 
I have only one word to ſay to you 
more, May it make a laſting impreſſion. 
—I have committed numberleſs follies; 
tatal ones indeed too many of them have 
proved; but among the exceſſes of my 
youth, and amidſt the contagion of very 
diffolute ſociety, I never rejected the doc- 
trine I was too weak to practiſe ; and 
tho” I ſerved not my God as I ought to 
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have done, I never outraged his name. 
Believe me, Harry, it is this, tho' hea- 
ven knows it is but negative merit, that 
now enables me to die to die with ſome 
degree of courage; to leave what I beſt 
love on earth to the providence of that 
gracious being, who will, I am perſuaded, 
receive, forgive, and unite me to your 
mother. You are young.— You have, I 
am afraid, been too much miſled.— Before 
you are ſettled by habit in impious defiance 
of Heaven, reflect on the laſt moments of 
your father; and wait not till you are re- 
duced to the brink of the grave, ere you 
learn to brave its terrors by rectitude and 
religion.“ 

Young Cheſterville, unable to ſpeak, 
kiſſed his father's hands, as if to promiſe 
all he defired of him. Victorine, who 
underſtood very imperfectly what paſſed, 
would have done the ſame: but he deſired 
her huſband to raiſe her towards him; 
and taking her in his trembling arms, he 


kiſſed her cheek and bleſſed her; then, 
after 
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after. a longer paufe, during which he 


breathed with great difficulty,” he turned 
his eyes towards his daughter, who fat al- 
moſt lifeleſs by him.—“ Ethelinde,” cried 
he“ fource of my beſt hopes on carth !— 
image of her who is my mediatrix in Hea- 
ven!—1 die — and leave you indigent ;,— 
but not unprotected :—that power whom 
I have too much neglected, has yet pitied 
me; and has ſoftened the horrors of this 
parting, by raiſing up for you a generous, 
a diſintereſted friend in Sir Edward New- 
enden. He will be your father—and your 
protector; and you have two brothers 


who will glory in acting with him—the 


dear repentant Cheſterville, and the noble 


minded Montgomery.—If ever it ſhould 


be your fortune to poſſeſs ſuch a compe- 
tence as may enable you, without cruelty 
to him, to unite your fate with his, I 
believe your lot will be as happy as my 
fondneſs could wiſh for you ; but if that 
ſhould never happen, my daughter is too 
generous to carry poverty and ſorrow into 
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the boſom of the man ſhe loves. Sir Ed- 
ward, fo you, as her ſecond father, I be- 
queath my Ethelinde.— This was faid 
lo feebly that it was hardly heard. Sir 
Edward, whoſe manly countenance was 
covered with tears, could anſwer nothing; 
while he preſſed to his lips the hand of 
Ethelinde, that Colonel Cheſterville had 
put into his; but Montgomery, who ſaw 
his beſt hopes ſuſpended, if not deſtroyed, 
by the injunction her father had lain on 
her, would have ſpoken if he could, or if 
there had been any hope of being heard; 
but the voice which had yet made another 
effort to thank him, was ſtifled by the 
hand of death; and the ear which had 
been ſoothed fo often by his generous 
friendſhip, was cloſing for ever. A faint 
and deadly dew broke out on the forehead 
of the Colonel—a film covered his cloſing 
eyes—his pulſe beat no longer—and 1n a 
moment, after he had pronounced the 
name of Ethelinde, while {til he ſeemed 
by the motion of his lips to invoke bleſ- 
ings on her, his gallant ſpirit fled, 

No 
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No ſooner was Cheſterville ſenſible of 
his death, than, inſtead of calmly endea- 
vouring to execute his laſt wiſhes by ten- 
derneſs and attention to his filter and his 
wife, he ſtarted up like a lunatic, and 
ſhrieking out that at laſt it was all over 
that he had now killed his father aſſuredly 
—he ſnatched his {word, and was running 
away he knew not why or whither : Vic- 
torine had fallen ſenſeleſs from his arms 
on the floor; - and Ethelinde, who ſaw 
and heard in the deep ſtupefaction of grief, 
without having a diſtinct idea of any 
thing, gazed without ſhedding à tear on 
the face of her dead parent.—-** Stop 
that madman, for God's fake!” cried Sir 
Edward Newenden to Montgomery. Mont- 
gomery ran after him, overtook him on 
the ſtaircaſe, and tried to force him back; 
but he ſtruggled violently againſt his 
friend's efforts; and venting on him all the 
fury he meditated againſt himſelf, he would 
even have ſtruck him, if Montgomery had 


not forcibly confined his arms, They 
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were however ſo equal in ſtrength, that 
the contention could not laſt long. Cheſ- 
terville, abfolutely frantic, threw. his 
triend from him, and: plunging from the 
top to the bottom of the ſtairs, he fell 
againſt the laſt baluſter with violent force 
—ſtunned himſelf—and lay bleeding on 
the ground. 

Nothing but the confaſion this ſtruggle 
occaſioned, could have roufed Ethelinde 
trom her mournful contemplation on the 
countenance of her father. But ſhe ſtarted 
at hearing the voice of Montgomery ſo 
loudly contending with her brother ; and 
Sir Edward ſaid to her with quickneſs— 
© Recolle& yourſelf, Ethelinde;— my 
friend, your dear father, is gone! - We 
can now do no more for him.—Let me 
haſten you from hence with this poor 
young woman, who muſt I am ſure excite 
your pity. Let me ſee you in a place of 
ſafety—and let me try to calm your bro- 
ther.“ At this moment Montgomery ran 


into the room. — 1 believe, ſaid he, 
% Cheſterville 
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« Cheſterville has deſtroyed himſelf. —For 
Heaven's fake, Sir Edward, ſee what is to 
be. done.” Sir Edward then ſeized the 
hand of Ethelinde, and putting his other 
arm round her waiſt, he drew her towards 
the door; deſiring Montgomery to attend 
to Victorine, who being abſolutely inſenſi- 
ble, he took in his arms, and with the 
aſſiſtance of one of the ſervants of the 
houſe carried down ſtairs, ordering poor 
Philip, who had been a weeping witneſs 
of the whole ſcene, to attend to the re- 
mains of his deceaſed maſter, 8 
Cheſterville, who had received a violent 
contuſion on his head, was now lifted 
from the ground, and carried into a little 
back room inhabited by the people of the 
houſe. Hither Ethelinde and Victorine 
were brought alſo; where, as ſoon' as the 
latter recovered, a new terror awaited her. 
he ſaw her huſband, his palid face co- 
vered with blood, and his eyes cloſed; 
and concluding that he was dexd alſo, the 
relapſed again into total infenfibility,* | 
L 5 My 
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By this time the reaſoning and argy- 
ments of Sir Edward had prevailed over 
the torpid ſorrow of Ethelinde: he made 
her feel that it was her duty to exert her- 
ſelf; he aſſured her that nothing elle 
could prevent the frantic grief of her bro- 
ther from driving him into ſome fatal 
exceſs; and that tho' at prefent his wild 
frenzy had not materially hurt him, there 
was no anſwering for future conſequences, 
unleſs ſhe had courage to interpoſe be- 
tween him and his deſpair. Montgomery, 
who had been occupied in aſſiſting Chel- 
terville and his wife, now approached her 
and enforced theſe arguments. Ethelinde 
could not ſhed tears; their ſource 
ſeemed to be exhauſted; but ſhe ſighed 
deeply, and giving an hand to each of 
her friends, ſhe ſaid, very faintly—* J 
will, indeed, do all that is in my power; 
I will try to do all I ought to do; and 
you will both aſſiſt me, I know: - you 
will both help to take care of my unfortu- 
nate brother and his wife: —you know I 

cannot 


Ca 
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cannot ftir from hence myſelf to attend 


them.” 
&« Not ſtir from hence?” ſaid Sir Ed- 


ward—“ Why not?“ 
gBecauſe,“ replied ſhe, © I will not 


leave my father. I know he is dead — 
but till I ut quit him, I will ſtay WE all 
that remains of him.” A 

* Indeed you ſhall not,” ſaid Sir Edward.. '% 
Pardon me, if the firſt exerciſe of my 
power as your guardian is to inſiſt on your 
relinquiſhing a project ſo improper, and 
taking you, together with your brother and 
his wife, to my own houſe.” 

Montgomery, who doubted as little of 
the honour of Sir Edward as his own, 
could not oppoſe, though he could not 
approve this intention. To Sir Edward's 
care Ethelinde had been confided by the 
laſt words of her father, and nothing re- 
mained but to ſuſfer him to exert that 
protection which he himſelf had no means 


of "OW 


Ethelinde 
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Ethelinde however ſtill objected to being 
removed: but Sir Edward inſiſting firmly 
on it, and aſſuring her that Philip had the 
charge of the remains of her beloved 
parent, ſhe reluctantly conſented to depart; 
having however extorted a promiſe from 
both Sir Edward and Montgomery, that 
ſhe ſhould ſee her father once more before 
he was carried to the burial place of his 
anceſtors. This point being gained, and 
Cheſterville reſtored to ſome compoſure, 
to which the ſtupor from the blow and the 
loſs of blood contributed more than all 
Sir Edward's arguments, an hackney 
coach was procured, in which Vi&orine, 
Ethelinde, and her brother were placed ; 
and Sir Edward intreating Montgomery to 
give proper orders for the funeral, the 
expence of which he took upon himſelf, 
deſiring that it might be ſuch as became 
the rank and family of the Colonel, he 
conducted the mournful group to his 
houſe in Hanover Square. 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER. V 


Monxrcomtry having ſeen 
Erhelinde depart with Sir Edward, her 
brother and his wife, ſtayed to direct what 
was immediately neceſſary in regard to the 
remains of his deceaſed friend; and having 
acquitted himſelf of this melancholy duty, 
he retired, overcome with grief for the 
preſent, and ſorrowful preſages of the future, 


to his own little apartment; which he 


would immediately have diſcharged, in 
order to remove himſelf nearer to any 
place where Ethelinde might for the pre- 
{ent remain, but he had no means of 
paying even for the little time he had been 


there, till he received another ſupply of 
money from his mother. 


Abſorbed in ſorrow for her recent and 
irreparable loſs, Ethelinde had for the firſt 


day no power to reflect on any thing elſe. 
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Her brother, ſinking from his furious and 
ungovernable paroxiſm of deſpair into 
torpid and immovable regret, ſat for 
whole hours together without ſpeaking ; 
and then ſuddenly ſtarting, would ſhut 
himſelf up, and admit neither his ſiſter or 
his wife into the room. S.r Edward, ever 
ſolicitous for Ethelinde, was hurt to ob- 
ſerve the effect this behaviour of Cheſterville 
had on her already harraſſed ſpirits, He 
ſaw her with fruitleſs anxiety exert herſelf 
to inſpire her brother with more fortitude; 
he ſaw her ſinking under the weight of 
her own ſorrow and his; and that ſhe 
ſuffered more ſeverely than he did, from 
looking forward, and from the fad con- 
viction, that though no longer a priſoner 
be was in fact a beggar, and, without either 
fortune or profeſſion, had a wife to ſup- 
port, and probably would have a family. 
Nothing however could immediately be 
done; and Sir Edward, wretched as he 


was in his own ſituation, gave his atfention 

principally to ſoothe and tranquillize 

; x Ethelinde. 
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Ethelinde. After having vainly attempted 
to diſſuade her from the indulgence of an 
inclination which could ferve only to 
ſhock her feeling and irritate her ſorrow, 
he accompanied her himſelf to the room 


where the remains of her father were 


depoſited ; he ſaw her, without ſhedding 
a tear, imprint with pale and trembling 
lips a laſt kiſs on the cold hand of that 
dear parent; then with a convulſive figh 
ſhe turned away, and was ſeated more 
dead than alive in the coach which had 
brought her thither; Sir Edward ſup- 
porting. her as they ſilently went together 
towards Hanover Square. In a few 
moments however ſhe ſeemed to have 
recovered the ſhock, and ſome degree of 
recollection and preſence of mind were 
reſtored to her ; ſhe aſked, in a tremulous 
voice, when Sir Edward propoſed that the 
funeral ſhould take place? and he told 
her, that he was that day going to Lord 
Hawkhurſt, to know if he had any di- 


rections to give relative to the interment 
of 
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of his brother in the burial place of 
the family, near his Lordſhip's principal 
ſear in Worſterſhire. And this” con- 
tinued Sir Edward, * I ſhould have done 
ſooner, but that I was unwilling Lord 
Hawkhurſt ſhould ſuppoſe that it is in- 
cumbent on him to exert thoſe offices 
for his brother now he is dead, which 
when living he declined. His Lordſhi p“ 
unk indneſs to your father embittered his 
laſt moments. He complained not : but 
I ſaw that it ſunk deeply into his mind, 
Now perhaps Lord Hawkhurtt may think 
it neceſſary to conceal by funeral parade 
the unbrotherly neglect with which he 
abandoned the latter days of your father; 
but he ſhall have nothing to do with it, 
otherwiſe than what I am compelled to 


allow him. Ethelinde could not reply to 


this. Sir Edward ſaw her to hei apartment 
in his own houſe, and Jeft her with 
Victorine and Montgomery, who was 
waiting her return; and then his coach 


carried him tothe houſe of Lord Hawkhurſt. 
| On 
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On his arrival he found his Lordſhip 
on the point of getting into his chariot ; 
he could not therefore be denied; but 
hearing that Sir Edward Newenden waited 
on him on particular buſineſs, he went 
back to his ſtudy, and Sir Edward followed 
him. 

«« I waited on you, my Lord,” ſaid he 
very coldly, “ to deſire to hear if your 
Lordſhip has any directions to give re- 
lative to the funeral of your brother, which 
is to take place on Thurſday in Worceſter- 


ſhire ?” 


The funeral, Sir?“ aid he, affecting 
or feeling great ſurprize and concern. 


64 Is my brother dead?“ 


Is it poſſible you can be ignorant of 


it? did not Mr, Montgomery ſome days 
ago inform you, my Lord, of his deſperate 
ſituation, and ſolicit you to ſee him? 


There was then no hope of his recovery, . 


and he has now been dead three days.” 
The heart of Lord Hawkhurſt had not 
yet loſt. all its feeling, and his countenance 
now 
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now teſtified that grief and remorſe had 
{ſeized it. Good God!” exclaimed he, 
and his lips trembled as he ſpoke, ** I had 
not, I give you my honour, Sir Edward, 
the leaſt notion ſay, that I had not the 
leaſt idea of his being ſo ill; none in 
the world; and I never was ſo aſtoniſhed 
in my life !—Really it is ſtrange that— 
that his—that his ſon—his daughter 
never thought proper to inform me.” 

« His fon, my Lord, was, as you un- 
doubtedly knew, a priſoner; his daughter, 
roo much occupied by her attendance on 
him, to be able a moment to leave him.— 
They thought probably, that the infor- 
mation Mr. Montgomery gave you, 
would have been ſufficient to have excited 
your brotherly regard, had any remained 
for the Colonel. However, my Lord, he 
is gone! and now wants nothing that can 
tax the kindneſs of his family. I thought, 
as his Executor, I ought to inform you 
that he defired his remains might be de- 
poſited with his anceſtors ; but it is not 

my 
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my intention to give you any farther 
trouble.” Sir Edward then riſing was 
leaving the room, when Lord Hawkhurft 
in great confuſion detained him.“ Yet a 
moment, Sir Edward,—favour me—— 
I give you my honour I am really in 
extreme atfliction—Pray tell me—what 
can I now do?“ — 

Nothing, my Lord. The dead cannot 
be recalled, and your concern is merely 
thrown away. -A few days ſince indeed 
a little attention, though 1t could not have 
arreſted the firoke of death, would have 
mitigated its pain; and my poor friend 
might have left the world in the hope 
that the kindneſs withheld from him 
would be extended to the protection of his 
children,-But now all concern on your 
Lordſhip's part is teſtified too late, and 
can avail nothing.” 

© But his ſon, Sir Edward,” ſaid Lord 
Hawkhurſt in yet encreaſing embarraſ- 
ment“ ean I contribute now to his re- 
leaſe ?”, 
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« He 7s releaſed, my Lord; he is at 
preſent with me.—-If however you will 
hereafter conſider him as your nephew, 
and aſſiſt in procuring ſome proviſion for 
him, it will be well; in the mean time, 
if your Lordſhip has no commands for me 
relative to the mournful office that remains 
to be performed, I will not longer detain 
you”. Sir Edward then haſtily departed; 
not without feeling ſome ſatisfact jon in 
perceiving that he had left, in the callous 
boſom of Lord Hawkhurſt, pain which 
he was not likely ſoon to loſe. 

As ſoon as he was gone, Lord Hawkhurſt 
went up to his wife's apartment, where 
the change of his countenance immediately 
announced to her and her daughters that 
ſomething had made him uneaſy : and 
he informed them immediately of the 
death of his brother, and the concern he 
felt that its ſuddenneſs had prevented his 
ſeeing him. 

The proud, ſelfiſh and unfeeling woman to 
whom he addreſſed himſelf, had many motives 


to 
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to urge her to ſtifle and counteract as much 
as poſſible theſe emotions in the mind of 
her huſband. —She dreaded the expence 
he might feel himſelf bound to engage in 
on behalf of the children of his brother, 
in order to reconcile his owh mind to the 
neglect of him while he lived ;--ſhe dreaded 
leaſt Ethelinde ſhould be taken to the pro- 
tection moſt natural to offer her, for ſhe 
was too handſome not to eclipſe her daugh- 
ters, and might too probably attract the 
notice of her ſon;—and ſhe knew not to 
what extremes his Lordſhip might go in 
making reparation, if once ſhe ſuffered 
him to conſider it as a duty at all. For 
theſe reaſons ſhe heard very coldly the ac- 
count her huſband gave her, and then ſaid 
— Well, my Lord, but you could not 
poſſibly help what has happened. —I am 
ſorry you are ſo much concerned about it; 
but I cannot ſee wherein you are to 
blame.—Y ou cannot diſpoſe of life and 


death,” | 
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« I wiſh, however, I had ſeen him the 
day Mr. Montgomery called here.” 

« Of what uſe would it have been? it 
would only have made you uneaſy: and 
beſides, how could you go to ſuch a place, 
you know, as where he had put himſelf. 
Really one has enough to do to attend 
one's own appointments, and cultivate ac- 
quairtance for the benefit of one's own 
family.” 

« He was of my own family,” faid 
Lord Hawkhurſt, very gravely: „ thc 
only ſurviving brother of four.” 

« Well, well, my Lord,” ſaid her 
Ladyſhip, much alarmed at his earneſtneſs, 
© you always treated him as ſuch I am 
{ure while it was in your power with- 
out hurting your own children; which 
certainly nobody can expect : I wiſh that 
you had ſeen him, fince you fancy that 
you ſhould in that caſe have been leſs con- 
cerred; tho' for my part I think it is bet- 
ter as it is, as it only ſhocks one to ſee 
ſick people, and is beſides hazardous to 
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health, and ſurely quite uſeleſs. I hope 
you will not forget your appointment to 
day at four with the Duke of — 
who aſſured me he would grant the favour 
you wanted done for young Partington, the 
lawyer's ſon; and you know how much 
my ſon's election on the probable vacancy 
depends on his exertion. It wants now 
only a few moments to four.—Pray my 
Lord don't think of neglecting your ap- 
pointment.“ 

« might well be excuſed, Madam,” 
replied he, ** fince the arrival of this 
intelligence. I rather wiſh ro conſider 
what is to be done with the children of 
my brother.” 

Done with them? Why I ſuppoſe 
they'll be taken care of. I dare ſay he 
left ſomething handſome; and I am told 
that they have a great many friends. You 
know, my Lord, that with ſuch a family as 
you have of your own, you cannot 1n rea- 
lon be expected to do more than aſſiſt 
any other friends they may have.” She 

then 
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then rang the bell, and ordered her own 
carriage to go out with her daughters to 
buy mourning; and with the moſt perfect 
apathy left her huſband to digeſt his re- 

gret and vexation as well as he could; 
having given him only to underſtand, that 
it was not her pleaſure to offer an aſylum 
to his niece, or to make up in kindneſs 
to his nephew the neglect his deceaſed 
father had ſo cruelly experienced. But 
tho' ſhe forbade his taking any meaſures 
to leflen his regret, ſhe could not prevent 
his feeling it: the ſpeeches of Sir Ed- 
ward Newenden had ſunk deeply into his 
mind; and natural affection, the recollec- 
tion of his parents, the honor of his family, 
every thing contributed to impreſs him 
with concern ſo poignant, that the uſual 
remedies of plunging into other purſuits, 
and drowning recollection amid the buſi- 
neſs and politics of the world, ſeemed 
wholly inefficactous. Unable however to 
bear his own reflections, his Lordſhip was 


compelled to have recourſe to theſe reme- 
dies, 
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dies: and not daring to do what his 
heart dictated, which was, to have ſent 
immediately an offer of protection to his 
nephew and niece, he went forth reluctantly 
and in pain, to ſee how far the miſerable 
negociations he had engaged in to promote 
his parliamentary intereſt, and the ſucceſs 
of che crooked politics by which his wife 
was ever urging him to promote the inte- 
reſt of his children, would repreſs the 
murmurs of his conſcience, and obliterate 
the idea now ſo predominant in his mind 
—that of his only brother, haſtened to- 
wards the grave by his unkindneſs, and 
periſhing thro' grief, penury and neglect, 
in the precincts of a priſon, to which his 
paternal tenderneſs had led him. 

Sir Edward, without waiting for any 
aſſiſtance from the near relations of his 
friend, ſaw the laſt offices performed, and 
attended his remains to the burial place of 
his anceſtors; where, having ſeen them de- 
poſited with the reſpect his rank and family 
demanded, he returned to town; miſerable 

Vo III. M himſelf, 
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himſelf, to meet a family equally unhap- 
Py. During his abſence, Montgomery 
had been every day with Cheſterville and 
Ethelinde. His remonſtrances, mingled 
with ſoothing pity, had ſoftened the ob- 
durate grief of the brother, who now 
began to look forward to his future life: 


but he had not ſteadineſs enough ſeriouſly 


to contemplate a proſpect which offered 
nothing but darkneſs and defpair. He 
had no reliance but on Sir Edward; yet 
was already ſo much obliged to him, that 
he dared not expect farther aſſiſtance, or 
bear the thoughts of intruding on his good- 
ne's. Utterly without money and with- 
out profeſſion, deeply in debt to Sir Ed- 
ward, and with a wife to ſupport, he 
knew not on what. to determine; and fre- 
quently from mere inability to bear his 
own reflections, he bad recourſe to the 
bottle, ro obtain a temporary relief from 
the wretchedne(s that purſued him. 

This was an aggravation of the already 


inſupf ortable ſorrows or Ethelinde; nor 
could 
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could even the attempts of Montgomery 
to conſole and re-afſure her ſucceed. She 
ſaw herſelf wholly deſtitute, and without 
dependance but on the bounty of a man 
to whole friendſhip ſhe knew the moſt 
evil interpretation would be given by the 
world; and which, ſince his ſeparation 
from Lady Newenden, ſhe could not with 
any attention to her character continue to 
receive. Montgomery, equally indigent, 
had too long beſtowed in attendance on 
her, that time and thoſe abilities by which 
only he could hope to remedy the injuſtice 
of his deſtiny : his project of going to the 
Eaſt Indies ſhe heard of no more; and in 
his anxiety and tenderneſs for her he 
ſeemed to have forgotten the neceſſity of 
attending to himſelf: yet ſhe determined 
whatever it coſt her to remind him of it; 
and to tear herſelf from him, while her 
heart was if poſſible more devoted to him 
than ever. The ſituation of her brother 
gave her more pain than ſhe was capable 
of feeling for herſelf ; the could not bear 

M 2 to 
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to think of his being ſupported wholly by 
Sir Edward Newenden; whoſe fortune, in 
conſequence of the entire ſeparation he 
meditated from his wife, muſt ſoon be 


much circumſcribed; and the ſums he had 


already paid for her father and her bro- 
ther, ſhe' knew there was no proſpect of 
his ever receiving: yet young Chelter- 
ville ſeemed at times ſo entirely to have 
loſt all that manly fortitude which might 
yet have retrieved his affairs, and gave 
way with ſo little reſiſtance to the indulg- 
ence of all his former inclinations, that 
ſhe deſpaired of every thing that re- 
lated to him; and gave up the hope ſhe 
had once entertained, that his marriage 
might, by giving a new turn to his mind 
and enforcing the neceſſity of prudence, 
become the means of entirely changing 
his conduct. When the violence of the 
firſt ſhock given him by the death of his 
father was over, and when the attentive 
friendſhip of Montgomery had rouſed him 
from the lethargy into which he after- 
wards fell, his manner appeared to her 

more 
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more wild than ever. Sometimes he 
talked rationally of his future proſpects, 
and hinted at a proje& of going to India 
with Montgomery: but on other occaſions 
he ſeemed either teized and offended by 
the ſolicitude and uneaſineſs his friend and 
his ſiſter expreſſed ; or, heating his imagi- 
nation with wine, he laughed away their 
remonſtrances; declared that - he feared 
nothing but being preached to death; 
that he had a ſure reſource againſt diftrels, 
and ſhould do well enough. Poor Victo- 
rine, too young to judge of his real ſitua- 
tion in a country to the cuſtoms of which 
ſhe was a ſtranger, wept when ſhe found 
him unhappy; but, believing it impoſſible 
he could be wrong, ſmiled when ſhe found 
him gay; and fancying that with him ſhe 
could never be ſenſible of any hardſhip, 
or need any other conſolation than his at- 
fection, ſhe often thought that Ethelinde 
and Montgomery were unkind to ſay any 
thing that vexed him; and inſtead of 
aiding their remonſtrance, tried only to 
M3 ſoothe 
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ſoothe him into forgetfulneſs that remon- 
ſtrances had ever been made, or were in 
any degree neceſſary. 

Such was the ſituation of the party at 
Sir Edward Newenden's town houſe, when 
he returned out of Worceſterſhire from 
the funeral of Colonel Cheſterville; and 
in a ſort of mournful fluctuation they con- 
tinued above a week, Sir Edward, too 
well aware of the advantage Lady New- 
enden would take of his receiving Ethe- 
linde and her family into his houſe, could 
not however determine to part with her; 
nor bear to think that when ſhe quitted 
him ſhe muſt be thrown entirely into the 
protection of Montgomery, and would 
probably avail herſelf of the neceſſity of 
her circumſtances to excuſe to herſelf the 
imprudence of a marriage where neither 
party poſſeſſed the means of procuring 
the neceſſaries of life. His mind, occu- 
pied by this idea, by the uncertainty 
of what he could do with Cheſterville, 


and by his determination to live no more 
55 with 
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with Lady Newenden, was torn with 
conſtant uneaſineſs, and agitated by un- 
certainty how he ought to act: while 
his attachment to Ethelinde, and his fond- 
neſs for his children, who were now with 
him in town, and under her care, alone 
ſoftened with tender ſenſation the dark 
and confuſed chaos which obſcured his 
faculties, while they oppreſſed his heart. 
At thoſe hours when Montgomery was 
not with them, and when Cheſterville and 
his wife were accidently abſent, Sir Ed- 
ward would bring his children into. the 
room where Ethelinde fat, and placing 
himſelf in another part of it would pretend 
to be engaged with a book. But his 
thoughts were not on what he ſeemed to 


read, but on Ethelinde; and towards her 


his eyes were turned whenever he found 
her not likely to obſerve him. He no 
longer ſtruggled to conquer a paſſion with 
which he had long thought it a point of 
honour to contend ; but tho' he was con- 
tent to ſuffer all irs hopeleſs violence, he 
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Vas ſo truly in, love, that her intereſt, her 


happineſs, ,,and her fame, were the: firſt 
objects of his ſolicitude; to them he 
thought he could ſacrifice even the delight 
of ſeeing and of ſerving her: but when the 
image of Montgomery—the happy Mont- 
gomery aroſe; when he fancied that he 
was excluſively poſſeſſed not only of her 
love, but of her eſteem and gratitude for 
his ſervices to her father, his heart rebelled 
againſt his reaſon and his principles; and 
the conflift was often ſo violent, that he 
was on the point of telling Ethelinde the 
excels of his fatal prepoſſeſſion, and en- 
treating her to puniſh him by condemning 
him to eternal abſence. The mournful 
tilence of theſe meetings was ſeldom 
broken but by the ſportive queſtions, or 
innocent playfulneſs of the children, who 


were much fonder of Ethelinde than ever 


they had been of their mother. One 


morning while Ethelinde and his father 


were ſitting together, before the family 
aſſembled at breakfaſt, the eldeſt boy was 
diſplaying 
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diſplaying on the carpet variety of chil- 
drens books, which had been purchaſed 


for him the day before; and among the- 
pictures with which they were adorned he 
was pointing out to his brother, a ou 


boy and his mama. 

Ves George, and we had a mama: 
once,” ſaid the ſenſible little New enden, 
* but nurſe ſays we muſt not aſk for her 
now, for ſhe is gone a great way off, and 
will never love us any more.“ “ I want 
mama” cried George, Who was hardly 
three years old. 2 

& Yes,” anſwered Edward, “ but mama 
— poor mama, is taken quite away from 
us; and now we have nobody to love us 
but nurſe, and papa, and couſin Ethy. > 


Sir Edward, who at the beginning of 


this little dialogue had lain down his 


book, and turned as pale as death, no 


burſt into tears, and running to his two 
boys, he threw himſelf down by them, 
claſped them wildly in his arms, and be- 
came ſo agonized with paſſion, that Ethe- 
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linde, who was not leſs affected, thought 
it neceſſary co interpoſe.— For God's 
fake, Sir Edward,” cried ſhe, attempting 
to raiſe him, “give not way to emotions 
ſo uleleſs and fo diſtreſſing.— Be calm-—be 
compoled, I conjure you; theſe agonies are 
dreadful; and fee how they affect theſe dear 
innocent creatures.” 

The voice of Ethelinde had ever a faſ- 
cinating power on the heart of Sir Edward ; 
it now owned her influence, but felt only 
encreaſing torment; he looked up as ſhe 
wrung his hand; —“ I affect yo,“ ſaid 
he, I affect even theſe unconſcious 
little creatures !—pardon me know it is 
unmaniy—to weep like a woman, over 
the errors of the wortl.ileſs and unfceling, 
who have diſhonoured and forſaken me 
and mine!” — Again his voice faultered, 
and a paroxyſm of grief and ſorrow 
came over him, while he continued to 
graſp and to kiſs the trembling hand of 
Ethelinde. For a moment ſhe bore in 
filence theſe painful teſtimonies of his 

perturbed 
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perturbed mind; then trying to colle& all 
her courage, ſhe again beſought him to be 
appeaſed, and to ſuffer her to take away 
the children, from whom the ſight of his 
agonies had by this time extorted the moſt 
piercing cries of infantine ſorrow; and the 
youngeſt of them, a little girl who had 
juſt learned to walk, hung ſobbing on the 
cloaths of Ethelinde, tho' ſhe was not old 
enough to underſtand that ſhe had been 
abandoned by a mother whom ſhe had 
hardly known. N 
Take them away,” cried Sir Edward, 
« I cannot bear this; but do not ſtay 
long from me, for you only can reconcile 
me to an exiſtence ſo hateful—ſo hope- 
leſſly wretched.” He knew not what he 
ſaid; and Ethelinde, hurrying away the 
children to their nurſe, returned to him, 
without having the power to collect her 
thougits ſufficiently to he able to reaſon 
with him. | 
Victorine and Cheſterville entered the 
breakfaſt room at the ſame moment, luck- 


ily 
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ily for Sir Edward, who was by their pre- 


ſence compelled to recall ſome degree of 
compoſure. Their breakfaſt paſſed in 
only ſuch converſation as could not be 
avoided, and almoſt as ſoon as it was 
over Victorine went to her own room, 
and her huſband went out. Sir Edward 
was again left alone with Ethelinde; who 
having been collecting her thoughts and 
ſtrengthening her reſolution during their 
ſhort and melancholy meal, pauſed a few 
moments after the tea table was removed, 
and then addreſſed herſelf to Sir Edward, 
who, having ſeated himſelf on a ſopha 
oppoſite to her, had thrown his arm over 
it and leancd his head on his arm, hardly 
ſeeming ſenſible of who was in the room, 
till her voice awakened his attention. 

«& Will you, my dear Sir Edward“ 
faid ſhe, ſpeaking in a low and tremulous 
tone ;—©** Will you give me a few mo- 
ments patient attention?“ ä 

« A few moments!” cried he, ſtarting 
from the poſture he was in, and fixing 

his 
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his ſwolen eyes on her face“ A TIAL 
ſand ! a million! Oh! would to God my 
whole life could be paſſed only in liſtening 


to that ſoul ſoothing voice—only in gazing 
on that attractive, that ſoftly bew-ijrching 
countenance!” 


Ethelinde had been two or three 
times, within the laſt few days, alarmed” 
and diſtreſſed by ſpeeches of the like 
nature; ſtill, tho' they pained and con- 


fuſed her, ſhe was willing to underſtand 
them only as the tender effuſions of that 


warm and lively friendſhip Sir Edward = 


had always profeſt for her. 


* You are not patient—you are not 
compoſed, nor reaſ9nable ;” ſaid ſhe, _ 
looking very grave Therefore it were 
better to defer what I have to ſay till 


another time.” She then aroſe to go; 


but Sir Edward haſtily quitting his ſeat, 


took her hand. Upon my ſoul I am 
I will be calm!” cried he.—** Pardon 


al 


me deareſt Ethy; there are times when I 4 


think my reaſon is failing me; when I feel 


ſo 
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ſo wretched that J hardly wiſh its continu- 
ance pray forgive we—and fit down.— 
Ethelinde returned to her ſeat ; he took his, 
on the oppoſite ſide of the table; and after 
another ſhort pauſe, “ Sir Edward,“ ſaid 
ſhe, collecting all her courage“ it is 1 
think a fortnight to day fince I ſaw my 
father expire!“ 

« Yes ” anſwered he — * it is a fort- 
night : but to what purpoſe would you now 
recall that diſtreſſing ſcene to your 
mind ?” 

“For a purpoſe which J hope and be- 


lieve I ſhall ever invariably purſue; that of 


recollect ing all J have loſt in him, and all I 
owe to your unexampled friendſhip. Ab- 
ſorbed as T have hitherto appeared in the 
firſt of theſe ſentiments, believe me the laſt 
has never for a moment eſcaped me. 
Conſcious that I owe every thing to yu ; 
the liberty of my brother, his ſupport, per- 
haps his life, and what was yet dearer to 
my bi-eding heart, the little peace that 
ſootlied the dying moments of my dear 

ſuffering 
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ſuffering parent, nay even the laſt mourn- 
ful offices that could be performed for his 
beloved aſhes, I would feign —“ She 
tried to go on, bur finding it impoſſible, 
ſtopped and yielded to the grief with which 
theſe melancholy images overwhelmed 
her, 

«© I promiſed you my patient attention 
Ethy,” faid Sir Edward, whoſe voice 
was choaked with ſobs; “ I revoke my 
promiſe, if it is thus you mean to engage 
it: of what uſe is this fruitleſs retroſpection, 
this fruitleſs regret which tears you to 
pieces? if you would afford me any pleaſure 
from what I have done, ſhew me that it 
has been uſeful to you, and P 

„Do not revoke your promile,” re- 
plied Ethelinde, recovering herſelf by an 
effort“ no, do not revoke it; but hear 
me, I beſeech you, without minding the 
weakneſs which my woman's heart may be- 
tray me into, in the courſe of what I think 
it neceſſary, for both our ſakes neceſſary, 


that I ſhould ſay, and that you ſhould hear.“ 
Sir 
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Sir Edward, ſtruck at once with the ear- 
neſtneſs of her manner and the purport of 
her words, was ny and ſhe thus pro- 
ceeded— 

The ſubject of your am diviſion 
with Lady Newenden is ſo delicate, fo dif- 
ficult to be touched with any hopes of ac- 
commodation, that I hardly know how to 


ſpeak of it; yet let me, dear Sir Edward, 


conjure you by all your paſt affection for 
her, by all the tenderneſs you feel for your 
children, by all your hopes of tranquillity 
hereafter, conſider well what you do, when 
you throw her off for ever; confider 
whether your anger has not been raiſed ra- 


ther by tranſient and thoughtleſs indiſcre- 


tion, than by confirmed and premeditated 
guilt, Remember the many inſtances 
there have been of groundleſs, unreaſon- 
able jealouſy, followed by faral conſequen- 
ces, and aſk yourſelf whether you ſhould 
ever forgive yourſelf, if your ſuſpicions 
ſhould be found equally unfounded, and be 
follower "7 ſome deplorable cataſtrophe.” 

* * Deception ! 
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« « Deception! fulpicion 25 ald Sir Ed⸗ 
warde 1s. poſſible I could be deceived? 
am I ſo prone to ſuſpicion ? Alas} Erhe- 
linde, far, very far from being ſolicitous to 
learn that Lady Newenden was culpable, I 
was even mean and daſtardly in ſhutting my 
eyes. As long as it was poſſible, I tried, I 
laboured to deceive myfelf ; but the vail 
which my affection would to the laſt have 
thrown, over her indiſcretions, had they 
been merely indiſcretions, was forcibly. 
torn away by the daring hand of deter- 
mined unbluſhing infamy. Lady New- / 
enden, who ſhall no longer bear that dif- 
graced name than till I can diveſt her of 
it by law, is, be aſſured, unworthy of your 
concern as muchas ſhe difdains your pity. 
The wretch who has robbed me of my peace, 
and my children of their mother, has yet 
another account to ſettle with me; an ac- 
count, which will not be the leſs heavy - 
for its being delayed till my duty to thoſe- 
deſolate children is fulfilled by a ſettle- 
ment of my affairs, and till 1 have done 
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all I can for the eſtimable part of that 
family which my wife has diſgraced.” 

There was a ſullen and reſolute reſent- 
ment viſible in Sir Edward's manner, which 
made Ethelinde tremble : ſhe ſtill would 
have urged the poſſibility of Lady New- 
enden's innocence, but heſpurned the idea 
when ſhe attempted to renew the ſubject, 
and ſaid with impatience “ Speak of her 
no more, Ethelinde, leaſt you provoke me 
to curſe her, preſs me no more on a topic 
ſo hateful—I cannot anſwer for myſelf.” 

« Well, Sir Edward, may I then ſpeak 
of myſelf ?” 

“ Do, and I will hear you for ever 
with delight,” ſaid he, 

« Let me then ſay, that circumſtanced as 
you now are, all the obligations I am under 
to you are of double weight. What we de- 
nominate the world, made up of perſons who 
have either very bad hearts that prompt 
them to invent malignant calumnies, or of 
very bad heads which find occupation and 

amuſement in believing and in ſpread- 
ing them, will, I have no doubt of it, miſ- 
repreſent 
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repreſent your kindneſs both to me and 
to poor Harry. Lady Newenden, my 
uncle Maltravers, and above all, Mrs. 
Maltravers, who never loved me, will take 
advantage of it; and while your generoſity 
is imputed to the moſt unworthy motives, 
my character will equally ſuffer.” She 
ſtopped, heſitated, and after a deep ſigh 
went on.— 

& ͤam well convinced, Sir Edward, 
that this reſlection muſt have occurred to 
you; though you have never been offended 
'with the remonſtrances of Mrs. Ludford, 
orthe ſarcaſtic hints of Lord Danesforte.” 

«© Mrs. Ludford Lord Danesforte ! 
what do you mean?“ h 

That both” replied Ethelinde, bluſalng 
deeply, had the cruelty long ago—ſo long 
ago as we were at Briſtol, to inſinuate, that 
your your —friendſhip for me, was impro- 
per for you to feel and for me to allow.” 

« Curſes light on his infamous head!“ 
exclaimed Sir Edward, ſtarting up in a 
new agony of rage and reſentment. 

« How 


* 
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« How dared he offend your ears with 
ſuch a ſuggeſtion againſt me. May I 
periſh in unlamented infamy if 1 waſh not 
away all my injuries in—” 

% Hold, Sir Edward,” cried Ethelinde, 
terrified at the vehemence of a man whoſe 
temper was naturally as equal as it was 
excellent“ I conjure you, conquer theſe 
uſeleſs tranſports, or it will be impoſſible 
for'me to diſburthen an heart which ſtill, in 
ſpite of malevolence and falſehood, feels 
that it may reſt on your honour, and rely 
on your protection.” 

„Iwill be patient,” ſaid Sir Edward— 
% But name not again that deteſted 
| villain ! 4 


ec What has been ſaid when J lived with 


my couſin, and under the immediate guar- 
dianſhip of my father, is much more likely 
to be ſaid now; when my couſin is no longer 
miſtreſs of her houſe, and when my parent 
is gone !—for your own ſake therefore, my 
dear Sir Edward, as well as mine, it is 


abſolutely neceflary that I remove. During 
| this 
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this laſt melancholy fortnight there, was 
ſome excuſe; for the deſerted ward fell 
naturally into the immediate care of her 
guardian; but now it is time to ſeek 
another aſylum.” 

. Sir Edward felt the reaſon, of all ſhe 
urged ; but his heart revolted. He could 
not, bear to part with her, though con- 
fcious that ſhe ought to go: and till 
dreading that love had more influence 
on her reſolution than prudence, he was 
again torn with the conflicting emotions 
of jealouſy, tenderneſs, grief, and deſpair. 

* And whither would yougo Ethelinde?” 
ſaid he“ for whom would you quit 
the protection to which you were com- 
mended by the dying directions of your 
father.“ 

Indeed, Sir Edward, it is too true that 
1 have no aſylum. Among many and 
opulent relations I know of not one who 
will receive me: yet here I certainly ought 
not to ſtay: I cannot ſtay without being 


wretched.” _ 190 
g Glad 
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Glad that the name of Moutgomery 


was not repeated, of which he was in 


momentary dread, he ſaid, with more 
calmneſs—** I think much of the objection 
you have raiſed againſt remaining with 
me chimerical; yet if it makes you for a 
moment uneaſy, it has with me all the force 
of reality. Surely however much may be 
removed if I fend for Ellen. The preſence 
of my Siſter, of your brother and his wife, 
_ ought to filence the moſt prudiſh or the 
moſt malicious obſerver, Ellen knows 
what has happened in regard to Lady 
Newenden, and will undoubtedly come to 
me if I now ſend for her.— Tell me— 
will her preſence make you eaſier ?” 

Ethelinde, not knowing how to perſiſt 
in deſiring a removal which ſhe ſaw would 
be ſo painful to her benefactor and friend, 
and not knowing whither to go or how to 
ſubſiſt if ſhe did remove, conſented at 
length to this plan. Sir Edward inſtantly 
ſat down to write to his fiſterg and re- 


capitulating all that he had informed her 
of 
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of in a former letter (to which letter he 
had received no anſwer) he preſſed her 
with great earneſtneſs to come to him and 
to replace in his houſe the miſtreſs who 
was to enter it no more. He lightly 
touched on the fituation of Ethelinde, 
and named her, her brother and Victorine, 
but forbore to ſay that it was principally 
on the account of the former that he ſo 
earneſtly ſolicited his ſiſter's company. To 
this letter he received by the return of the 
poſt the following anſwer. 


Bractiueod Dowr, Feb. 15th, 19 — 
Dear Ned, C 


* I had yours by to day's poſt. I had 
alſo your former dated a month ago. Twas 
of no uſe to ſend an anſwer as nothing 
was to be ſaid. I was always afraid that 
you would have the worſt of it, but I 
hope you have too much ſenſe to take the 
matter much to heart. The money is, I 
think, the worſt part of the biiſineſs; as to 
the woman, ſuch affairs are ſo common 

that 
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that I hope you won't care. I ſaw old 
Cheſterville's death in the news-papers, 
and was ſorry to hear it. To be ſure 
I'll come up if you cannot do without 
me, though I can do but little good, 


and the weather is ſtill fo open 'tis a 
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thouſand pities to leave this place. My 
horſes are all in a fine ſtyle, and Meteor 
leads the field as uſual.—I wiſh her Lady- 
ſhip had run out of the courſe in the 
ſummer, for to go to London now is 
terribly inconyenient to me : however 1 
will be with you about Tueſday, meaning 
to ſet out on horſeback after Monday's 
hunt, and get as far as Dorcheſter, where 
I take poſt-chaiſe. Till then, dear Ned, 
farewell !— 


Yours truly— 


ELEANOR NEWENDEN.“ 


CHAP- 
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CHAPTER XI, 


W ans Sir Edward and his friends 
waited the arrival of the lady whoſe letter 
concluded the laſt chapter, he liſtened at- 
tentively to the various ſchemes which 
Cheſterville and Montgomery diſcuſſed 
for the future eſtabliſhment of the former. 
After various projects conſidered and 
rejected, it was at length agreed, that to 
go with his wife to the Weſt Indies in 
ſearch of her father would be the. moſt 
eligible plan. Sir Edward highly approved 
of it, and that no impediment might 
remain, he ſignified to Montgomery, 
that he would ſupply Cheſterville with 
a ſum of money, and endeavour to 
procure him a commiſſion in a regiment 
ſtationed in Jamaica. Ethelinde was 
much conſoled by this arrangement, as 
ſhe had hopes that Mr. Harcourt, wh 
Vol. III. N was 
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was reputed to be ſo immenſely rich, would 
make ſome proviſion. for his daughter, 
and enable his ſon-in-law to repay his 
pecuniary obligations to his generous be- 
nefactor. Every thing then was done pre- 
paratory to the execution of this mea- 
ſure: on the day appointed Miſs Newenden 
arrived; on her firſt enterance ſhe ſhook her 
brother by the hand, ſpoke to Ethelinde, 
without much feeling, of her recent. loſs, 
and rather roughly rallied young Cheſter- 
ville on his marriage. You headlong 
boys,” ſaid ſhe © are all alike; caught with 
the firſt pretty face, you run your heads 
into a nooſe that the reſt of your life is 
paſſed in ſtruggling to get out of. Here's 
poor Ned, you ſee, forced to cut his at 
laſt; and I ſuppole in a year or two we 
ſhall have you as eager to ſend your Spaniſh 
wife back, as he is to get quit of his Afiatic. 
You had better by half have brought over a 
Barb; there would have been ſome ſenſe in 
that. » Sir Edward was not preſent to hear 
this ſpeech, and Vittorinedid not underſtand 

Engliſh 


b 
N 
: 
| 
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Engliſh enough to be hurt at it. Cheſter. 
ville, who was capable of rattling as wildly 
as Miſs Newenden, anſwered her in her own 
way; and a fort of ſkirmiſhing dialogue 
was uſually carried on between them, which 
would have frequently compelled a ſmile 
from any hearers, who had hearts leſs deep- 
ly affected than were thoſe of Sir Edward, 
Ethelinde, and Montgomery. 

Of theſe, it was impoſſible to ſay which 
was the moſt miſerable ; the preſence of 
Miſs Newenden by no means ſatisfied Ethe- 
linde that the world would not equally 
blame her for reſiding with Sir Edward; yet 


whither could ſhe go, or how quit the 
protection to which her father had con- 
figned her? When Montgomery, who grew 
Fo uneaſy at her ſtay in Hanover Square 


that he could no longer refrain from ex- 
preſſing it, urged her by all the tenderneſs 


ſhe had deigned to own for him, and by 
all his ſufferings, to unite her fate with his, 


and give him a motive for that exertion 


in regard to making his fortune which he 


N 2 now 
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now wanted; ſhe heard him with attention, 
with tenderneſs, frequently with tears; 
but reſolutely declined marrying, to carry 
only indigence and ſorrow to the man ſhe 
loved, and to become a burthen to his mo- 
ther, who had hardly a ſufficiency for her- 
ſelf. Sir Edward had by this time learned 
that Lady Newenden, in the proſpect 
of marrying Lord Danesforte, wiſhed only 
that he might obtain the divorce he had 
meditated; the idea of its being then poſſi- 
ble that Echelinde might be his, flattered 
the predominant paſſion of his ſoul, and he 
was rouſed fom contemplating a proſpect 
ſo ſeducing, only by his tenderneſs for his 
children: Lady Newenden was ſtill their 
mother; and there were moments in which 
the extreme ſoftneſs of his temper made him 
with it poſſible to forgive and receive her, 
whom he had once ſo tenderly loved, and 
who was yet endeared to him by thoſe 
ohjects of his paternal affection; then he 
ſtruggled with his reaſon, and with the ſad 
conviction of her infidelity, to find ſome 

palliation 
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palliation of her conduct; and his rage 
and reſentment fell on. Lord Danesforte. 
Nothing but the fi: uation in which, on his 
arrival in London, he had found Colonel 


Cheiterville, had prevented bis ſeeking 
immediate reparation for the injury he had 


received from his Lordſhip. To Colonel 


Cheſterville it was his intention to have 


applied to accompany: him into the field; 
but his death, and the ſubſequent diſtreſs 


and ſufferings of Ethelinde, had poſt poned 


even his vengeance. It was, however, ſo 
far from being extinguiſhed, that it. now 
blazed with greater fury than ever: but 
ke carefully concealed his intentions from 


Ethelinde, who he ſaw ſuſpected them, and 


communicated. only to young Cheſterville 


the meaſures he had taken to obtain, what 
the laws of honor denominate en i 


from Lord Danesforte. 
Montgomery uſually called once a dy 


on Ethelinde, and paſſed many of his hours 


in the ſervice of her brother. His dejec- 


tion you every day deeper and more ap- 
N 3 parent: 


„ oi” = 


parent: ſometimes he fancied that the par- 
tiality of Sir Edward for Ethelinde, which 
might eaſily be ſeen even by eyes not 
ſharpened by jealouſy, was, if not returned, 
at leaſt not diſpleaſing to her; at other 
times he hated himſelf for daring to fuf-: 
pe& her; now he determined to execute 
his former project of going to India, and 
now ſhrunk from the idea of leaving her in 
the power of Sir Edward, who, to all the 
claims that gratitude gave him over her 
heart, might ſoon be in a ſituation to ob- 
tain her hand. He knew that ſhe eſteemed 
and regarded Sir Edward as her friend and 
her benefactor - the benefactor of her fa- 
ther and her brother; and though he had 
himſelf ſo long gloried in the certainty that 
her heart was his own, diffidence of his 
own merit rather than any doubt of her 
affection, made him tremble at the idea of 
a long, long ſeparation, in which ſhe would 
be left wholly in the protection of Sir Ed- 
ward, and when ſo many motives might 
aint ne her N or at lealt ſa- 

; crifice 
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enifice- to;her guardian; her A 

unfortunate: Montgomery. 1 1 
Tormented inceſſantly with theſe res 
feions, his life became burthenſome to 
bim; he no longer purſued any regular 
plan for obtaining an eſtabliſhment ; and 
when Sir Edward mentioned a renewed: 
hope of being able to procure him a com- 
miſſion in the ſervice of the Eaſt India 
Company, (bis firſt application for which 
had failed through the preſent coldneſs 
that ſubſiſted between him and Mri Mal- 
travers) Montgomery received the inform- 
ation ſo coldly, that Sir Edward eould not 
forbear ſpeaking of it to Ethelinde. 
Believe me,” faid he, I am intereſted: 
for Montgomery, and will do any thing 
that is poſſible to ſerve him; but of late 
he has appeared to take every thing 1 
have ſaid: on that ſubject rather as an af- 
front than a kindneſs. He made himſelf 
an application to me for the very poſt 
have at this time a near proſpect of obs 
a: ve for him; yet now he feems wholly 
N 4 diſinclined 
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difinclined to accept it. Ethelinde, I will 
be ingenuous with you: I believe that 
the encouragement your poor father gave 
to this young man not long before his 
death has deſtroycd his ſpirit of enter- 
prize; to quit you he finds impoſſible; 
von know beſt, whether, unprovided for 
as he is, you ought to confirm the hopes 
he entertained, whether you ought, either 
for your own ſake or his, to let him ſup- 
pole they can be immediately realized.“ 
The changes in Sir Edward's counte- 
nance and voice while he made this ſpeech, 
eſcaped not the obſervation of Ethelinde, 
greatly as ſne was hurt and confuſed by 
the putport of it; but her ingenuous na- 
ture, incapable of artifice, diſdained to 
affect an indifference which ſhe did not 
feel; and after a little heſitation, ſhe ſaid 
— Sir Edward, I believe you already 
know, that if I had an independent or 
event a competent fortune, Mr. Montgo- 
mery would be the man to whom I _ 
give it; but ſituated as we both are, I 
| have 
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have told him that we cannot be united, 
and that the more tenderly I am attached 
to him, the more reſolutely I feel myſelf 
able to reje& him, and to refuſe what 
would certainly not make him happy: 
fince, were we to marry, ſituated as we 
now are, we ſhould feel with redoubled- 
force all the inconveniences of a narrow 
fortune, or the miſery of ſeparating - to 
avoid them. I am not myſelf afraid of 
poverty, but much afraid of ſeeing the 
fairer proſpects of Montgomery blaſted by 
his partieipatigg my indigenee; I will, 
with your permiſſion, ſpeak to him on the 
ſubject you have to day named, and I. 
dare venture to ſay that finally he will not 
be found negligent of your meditated- 
kindneſs,” 599 pet he 

Sir Edward, whoſe heart glowed with: 
admiration while it ached with the cer- 
tainty of her ſteady preference of Montgo- 
mery, was ill qualified at that moment to 
continue the converſation. ' He left her, 
therefore, almoſt immediately; and was 
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ſoon after ſummonſed to the dining room 
by the arrival of Lord Hawk hurſt. 


His Lordſhip appeared in mourning, 
and his countenance expreſſed ſomething 
of confuſion on the ſight of his nephew- 
ard his niece; but he ſeemed ſtruggling 
to conquer it, and to aſſume the appear- 
ance” of cold - civility. Afﬀeer'- ſirting a 
few' moments, while, whatever the party: 
thought, none of them ſeemed diſpoſed to 
be communicative, Lord Hawknurſt ad- 
dreſſed bimſelf to Sir Edward, and deſired 


ne. 2 1. K „ 
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him alobe. They went immediately into 
the ſtudy, and his Lordſhip, after a pauſe, 
which Sir Edward did not Sep- thus 
began 13 
Sir Edward, I am wel perlondo that 
you will with the candour, and—I ſay I 
am convinced that your natural candour 
will induce you to hear —and to hear, 
without being offended, that, which 1 
CO none vow — 
ttemely 
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tremely concerned indeed, to have ocealiow 
to trouble you upon. 4 

Sir Edward, though much wondering 
what could follow fach a prelude, coldly- 
affured him that he was prepared to hſten- 
and begged to be honored with his Lord- 
ſhip's commands. 

Mr. Maltravers, Sir Edward, WAS withs 
me laſt night; and though I give you my 
honor nothing is more ' repugnant to my 
principles than to interfere I ſay, though 
nothing is more remote from my uſual 
plan than to intermeddle in domenic di- 
agreements; yet really as the matter is 
repreſented to me, and as perſons are 
concerned who are related to me, and who 
even bear my name———” | 

. © Explain yourſelf, my Lord!“ ſaid Sir 
Edward, impatiently interrupting him. 
« What has Mr. Maltravers ſaid? and 
on what has he taken the trouble to addreſs 
himſelf to your Lordſhip?” N 

On the unfortunate miſunderſtanding. 


between you, Sir Edward, and his daugh- 
ter, 
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ter. Lady Newenden, which he icpreſents 
as originating ſolely in your — really, Sir, 
it is an award circumſtance; to mon- 
tion - your attachment our partiality to 
his (Mr. Maltravers's) niece—who is alſo 
my niece - to Ethelinde Cheſterville.“ 
Rage, indignation and ſurpriſe, ſtopped, 
for a moment, the words which Sir Ed- 
ward would have uttered. Does Mr. 
Maltravers dare to affirm ſo infamous a 
falſchood ?” cried he at length. | 
„Lord Hawkhurſt waved his hand in 
aſſent; and then pauſing to collect his 
aratorical powers, he ſpread forth one 
hand, and lay ing the other ob his breaſt, 
went on. — ] am concerned, Sir Edward, 
much concerned, I give you my honor; | 
I ay, I am greatly hurt at the aſſevera- 
tions of Mr. Maltravers, who is much of 
a gentleman and my very good friend, on 
this ſubject. Palliatives, my dear Sir 
palliatives are all we can now apply. Mr. 
Maltravers ſeems really ſolicitous to pro- 


mote an act of oblivion: he eyen goes ſo 
far 
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far as to own that Lady Newenden, irri- 
tated doubtleſs, as is the nature of her 
ſex, by your preference of her relation, 
(a preference either real or imaginary, we 
will not decide which) I ſay Mr. Maltra- 
vers, is willing to acknowledge, that her 
Ladyſhip, piqued as I obſerved before, 
might poſſibly reſent it by ſhewing a lirele 
too much attention to Lord Danesforte: 
But my dear Sir, do conſider the ſtate of 
facts: her mother, Mrs. Maltravers, was 
actually with her the whole time, and de- 
clares that her daughter was moſt innozent 
of every charge which you made againft 
her, when you ſo haſtily and ſo unkindly 
left her with threats of purſuing meaſures 
which, pardon me, I am ſure you muſt 
long ſince have thought better of.” Sir 
Edward was now about to interrupt him, 
but he ſaid ! Pardon me Sir Edward; 
allo v we yet a moment to explain, or 
rather to detail all Mr. Maltravers related' 
to me: he obſerved then, Sir—1 ſay, Mr. 
Maltia ers obſe.i ed, that nothing could 

3 be 
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be a ſtronger confirmation of the truth of 
your predilection in favor of Miſs Cheſter- 
ville, than your haſtening inſtantly to Lon- 
don to her; the large ſums you imme- 
diately advanced for the enlargement of 
that unhappy and indiſcreet young man, 
her brother, (who now by his marriage 
has completely ruined himſelf) and your 
taking her into your houſe, where I un- 
derſtand ſhe acts as its miſtreſs. Mr. 
Maltravers, (pardon me Sir Edward, I 
only repeat his ſentiments)—I ſay, Mr. 
Maltravers complains, that not ſatisfied ' 
with the large ſums you have expended 
-out of your wife's fortune for theſe pur- 
poſes, you make her reputation, which is 
much dearer to her, the victim of this 
unlucky partiality for, I fear, a = 
artful young perſon,” 

The indignation of Sir Edward was 
anew trembling on his lips; but his Lotd- 
ſhip, who perceived it, again ſtopped 
him. Yet a moment, Sir Edward yet 
a moment of your patience, and 'I have 

done, 
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done. All theſe charges, my dear Sir—1 
fay all theſe charges, all theſe circumſtan- 
ces, will have but an ugly, but a very 
ugly appearance before the public: J 
ſare you. muſt, on cool reflection] ſay, 
I am well perſuaded that on turning over 
all the relative-circumſtances in your own 
mind candidly and coolly, you will allow, 
that it is beſt that Mr. Maltravers's offer 
of a general amneſty be accepted; and an 
act I ſay an act of oblivion on all hands 
agreed to. I recommend it to you to re- 
cCeive Lady Newenden; I will take care 
that Ethelinde Cheſterville ſhall be re» 
moved to a ſituation where the affair will 
not be known: and the world, who are 
at preſent, let me tell you, very buſy with 
her fame, will overlook and forget theſe 
awkward ſuſpicions. I ſay— | 
Sir Edward could bear any thing better 
than this reflection on Ethelinde; and his 
patience, fo ſeverely tried, was now ex- 
hauſted.—“ No, my Lord,” ſaid he, while 
fury and diſdain animated his features, 
64 ſay 
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« ſay nothing more, I beſeech you; for 
be aſſured you will obtain no longer a 
hearing to calumny ſo infamous and pro- 
poſals fo diſgraceful. My conduct towards 
my wife will be juſtified in another place: 
it is not to your Lordſhip, who ſeems in- 
deed" a moſt prejudiced judge, that I am 
compelled to give any account of it: as 
to your niece, my Lord, I ſhould. have 
thought that your paltry deſertion of her 
would have made you bluſh thus to join 
in blaſting a character which only the 
malice of fiends could. have dared origi- 
nally to ſully. By heaven ſhe is as pure 


as an angel, and has virtue enough to ref- | 


cue the reſt of the race from perdition. 
Never | ſhall ſhe be obliged to you, my 


Lord, while I have a fortune to ſupply or , 
an arm to defend her; her father, on his 
death bed. that death bed where. I ſaw 
his noble ſpirit ſinking under his cruel re. 
lations neglect, gave his orphan daughter 
to my care; and never, let the infamous | 
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and worthleſs fay what the malice of hell 
may diftate,.never will I give up the ſacred 
truſt, or call upon you to relieve me from 
it vu, who muſt ever appear to the wt 
nerous and good, 

© The mean deſerter of your brother's blood! 


% So much, my Lord, for your Lord- 
ſhip's offer of taking your innocent, your 
defamed and inſulted niece: and as to 
Mr. Maltravers's part of the meſſage which 
you have condeſcended to deliver, I beg. 
to ſay in anſwer to it, that I ſcorn his un- 
generous attempt at retaliation, and that 
knowing my own integrity in regard to 
his niece, I pity while I muſt repel once 
and fof ever, his ill judged experiment to 
hide the too flagrant infamy of his daugh- 
ter. If he will apply immediately to my- 
ſelf, he will know more of my intentions 
about her: your Lordſhip I think will do 
well to decline appearing again in the ne- 
gociation.” Sir Edward then, without wait- 
ing for an anſwer, left the room ; and Lord 

Vor. III. 1” Hawkhurſt, 


— 
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Hawkhurſt, thunderſtruck with the vehe: 
mence of his manner, which his own re- 
proaching conſcience ſecretly Juſtified, im- 
mediately quitted the houſe in in 
and diſmay. 
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